The Uneven Road 


LORD BELHAVEN 


author of The Kingdom of Melchior and 
The Eagle and the Sun 


A few years ago Lord Belhaven recounted a dramatic 
episode during his work in South Arabia under the title 
The Kingdom of Melchior which The Times Literary 
Supplement regarded as ‘a work of Literature.’ 


The Uneven Road is the story of his life; and the 
comment of The Listener on his earlier book might be 
even more appropriately applied to this autobiography : 
*He is a Ulysses who has written his own Odyssey. 
With impressive literary skill he evokes the landscape 

. and its people.’ 


Lord Belhaven describes his childhood in India 
against the background of remarkable and often 
eccentric forebears. The road that he describes leads 
through Eton, Sandhurst, the Army and the Colonial 
Service to a dramatic career in Arabia, which was to 
become a spiritual home and where he was to make 
many abiding Arab friendships. The raising of the 
Protectorate police forces, the keeping of the peace 
on the Aden Protectorate-Yemen border and between 
the tribes, led him into events requiring courage and 
the ability for immediate and often unorthodox action, 
which sometimes caused as much anxiety to the Aden 
authorities as to his enemies. The recent hostilities 
in the Protectorate give particular point to the Arabian 
chapters. An accident in one of the wadis nearly 
ended his story but he narrowly survived to command, 
as few soldiers have, a fleet of private sailing vessels in 
the Red Sea during the war, and to become Governor 
of Italian Provinces. 


These are but the bare bones of his story but the 
telling has the rare quality of imagination. There is 
in it a humour and a philosophical detachment which 
heighten the dramatic effect of a life so intimately 
interwoven with the lives and deaths of those who 
accompanied him some of the way along the road. 
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“ DAILY MAIL BOOK OF THE MONTH” 


Golden Interlude 


The Edens in India 1836-42 
JANET DUNBAR 


Based on recently discovered letter journals 
of Fanny Eden 


** A small jewelled masterpiece of historical writing. 
This is India seen through the eyes of two sophisticated, 
articulate, intelligent women.’”’—Evening News. 


“Fanny was gay, she was unconventional, she was 
adventurous, she was sprightly. Janet Dunbar has 
edited this book so skilfully that the reader is left with 
a strong impression of elephants, emeralds, heat and 
rajahs.”—The Observer. 


“An extraordinary charm combined with subject- 
matter stimulating the most serious reflection pervades 
* Golden Interlude’. It is engrossing, entertaining, pro- 
foundly moving.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


*“*Mrs. Dunbar has provided a most valuable link 
between the roaring days of the East India Company 
and the more genteel military India of the early Kipling 
stories.”"—The Times. 


“** Golden Interlude’ is from start to finish an extremely 
entertaining book.”"—Daily Mail. 


Illustrated. 18s. net 
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How Free are 


Russian Writers ? 


Many words have flowed from the 
Russian pen since the Revolution in 1917, 
and much controversy has raged in Britain 
as to the influences that surround the 
Soviet writer. 


Do authors in the USSR have to ‘ toe the 
Party line’? Is criticism stifled ? Are 
novelists allowed a free hand to develop 
their own ideas, their own theme and 
style ? 

SOVIET LITERATURE, monthly maga- 
zine of writing and the arts from the 
USSR, provides a practical answer to 
these queries. 

For this journal includes new novels, 
short stories, poetry, drama, colour plates, 
art and literary criticism—as well as a 


section on literature and the arts in other 
countries. 


SOVIET LITERATURE 


costs 1/6 a copy (post 6d.) or 6/6 for six months’ 
subscription. 


Send for a copy TODAY. 


To COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
44 & 45, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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At present the CorNnuiLt appears quarterly and will publish occasional Supple- 
ments containing work of up to 35,000 words in length. 

The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at 50 Albe- 
marle Street, London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope. 

Subscriptions for the Cornumt are available from any bookseller or from 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs 10s. 8d. 
and for 8 issues 215. 4d., including postage. 
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The Ideal Gift 


either for a friend or for yourself 


A special Greetings Card, with a wood engraving by Eric 
Ravilious, will be sent in your name with the first number. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


FELIX BARKER : journalist and author. Feature writer on the Evening News, specialis- 
ing in history and the theatre. Author of The Oliviers (Hamish Hamilton). He is 
now working on a history of the London Coliseum which will be published by Frederick 


Muller. This article completes the story of Eleanor Marx which appeared in The 
New Yorker. 


LORD BELHAVEN left the army and entered the Colonial Service in the West Aden 
Protectorate in 1934. He is an authority on South West Arabia and his career has also 
included the command of pirate sailing ships in the Arabian Sea and the governorship 
of Italian Provinces. He has written a travel book, The Kingdom of Melchior, and an his- 
torical novel, The Eagle and the Sun, and his autobiography, The Uneven Road, will be 
published by John Murray this autumn. 


ETIENNE AMYOT, musician, writer, lecturer, broadcaster, has made extensive tours 
in Europe and America as a concert pianist. After the war he was one of the original 
planners of the B.B.C. Third Programme. He is now working on his autobiography. 


JACK SMITH-HUGHES, after escaping from a P.O. W. camp on Crete in 1941, returned 
there to help in the resistance with Patrick Leigh Fermor, Xan Fielding and others. Took 
up journalism after the war and was called to the Bar. Amongst his books on criminal 
trials the latest is Six Ventures in Villainy (Cassell), and he has another in preparation. 


BRIGID BROPHY, daughter of John Brophy, was educated at St. Paul’s, Camberwell 
Art School and Oxford (classical scholarship). Her published work includes a collection of 
short stories, The Crown Princess (Collins), and a novel, Hackenfeller’s Ape (Hart-Davis), 
which won the Cheltenham Festival Award for a first novel in 1954. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON, of British parents, lives in New York and writes book reviews 
for the New York Times. She has published stories and poems and for some years past 


has made a close study of Prince Henry and believes that verse is the best form for her 
material. 
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Achilles his Armour 
PETER GREEN 


author of The Expanding Eye 


Alcibiades, ward of Pericles who lived from 450- 
404 B.c., was a turbulent and brilliant man and opinion 
is still divided between the claims of his extraordinary 
genius and achievements in public life and the failures 
due to his extreme ego-mania and profligacy. 


Mr. Green does not take sides. His novel is more 
than the story of Alcibiades. It is a kaleidoscopic 
picture of both Athens and Sparta and the whole life 
of the Ancient World. Most of the personal details 
are factual because, owing to his notorious reputation, 
Alcibiades’ life is better documented than that of any 
other ancient Greek. 


Mr. Green is a classical scholar and this scholarship, 
combined with his powers as a novelist, has enabled 
him to create remarkably living characters struggling 
with immediate problems. 15s. net 
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Now published—the novel which began in the Cornhill— 


KUMARI 


By WILLIAM BUCHAN 


This first novel attempts the portrait of a “ lone hand ”’—a young man 
of strongly individual character who affects deeply all with whom he has 
to deal. This is the story of the two great loves of his life—the first for 
dark-browed Laura Johnston, worked out among the sophisticated, urban 
gaicties of Calcutta; the second for the shy sixteen-year-old Indian girl 


Kumari, which reaches a climax of intense beauty, pity and terror in a 
remote hill station in Assam. 


Kumari tells the reader as much about India as a hundred official publica- 
tions; and the author’s sympathy with that strange, desperate land is 
matched by the infinite delicacy with which he handles the affairs of the 
human heart. This is a novel which ranges in thought and feeling far 
beyond the passions of the few persons concerned in it ; and it is presented 
with exquisite craftsmanship by a new writer of very considerable stature. 


“It is a thoughtfully argued portrait and catches what was poetic in 


India to the European sensibility . .. its descriptions are agreeable ”’. 
V. S. PRITCHETT (Bookman). 12/6 net 
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The Life and Strange Death of 


Eleanor Marx 


BY FELIX BARKER 


T one stage in my research it seemed to me that Bernard Shaw 

had wasted a quite inordinate amount of my time, but on 
reflection, and at the end of my long journey into the 
past, I have decided that would be ungrateful. 

If, sixty-one years ago, when he was thirty-eight, Shaw had not made 
a slight mistake in the number of the flat where I now live in Chancery 
Lane, I should probably have never set out in search of a fascinating 
woman whose death is one of the mysteries of Victorian London. 

Her name was Eleanor Marx and she was the daughter of that 
bearded prophet who preached the message of dialectical materialism. 
As a somewhat backward and reluctant student of Karl Marx, I must 
admit that until I started on my quest for Eleanor I knew little about 
his life or family. Like most people, I suppose, I knew that as an exile 
from his native Prussia he had come to England, had lived in Soho 
and Hampstead, and had worked on Das Kapital at the British Museum, 
but that was about as far as my knowledge went. I had no idea 
that he had six children—four girls and two boys—and until six years 
ago I had never heard of Eleanor. 

But first | must explain how Shaw comes into all this, and how he 
inadvertently pushed me into this curious by-way of research. One 
day in 1949 a friend who had a flat below mine in Chancery Lane 
called my attention to the lines which bring down the curtain on 
Act Ill of Mrs. Warren's Profession. Vivie, Mrs. Warren’s daughter, 
has just been told that Frank Gardner is her half-brother, and in 
disgust she makes for the gate of the rectory garden. 

Frank calls after her: “ Where are you going to? Where shall 
we find you?” 
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Vivie replies : “* At Honoria Fraser’s chambers, 67, Chancery Lane, 
for the rest of my life.” 

Number 67! What in the name of coincidence, | wondered, had 
made Bernard Shaw, writing the play in 1894, pin-point so precisely 
what is now my address? How had he come to mention this exact 
number in the grey and sooty block of offices and residential chambers 
which are called, a little misleadingly today, New Stone Buildings ? 

A letter to Ayot St. Lawrence produced one of Shaw’s postcards 
and a most unexpected answer. It seemed that he had dramatised 
the address because of its association with actual people who had 
lived there. He referred to a Miss Orme, a Liberal Feminist, who had 
practised there as an actuary and had smoked huge cigars. But it was 
another sentence which caught my main attention. _ 

He said that Karl Marx’s daughter Eleanor had lived there with 
a man named Edward Aveling, that she had ‘ suicided’ there when 
she found out that he had married another woman on the death of 
his lawful wife. 

It was fascinating information, but tantalisingly incomplete. From 
that moment I was determined to find out all I could about Eleanor 
—the full story of her death, and whether it was in my flat that 
she had killed herself. 

I began to people my rooms with ghosts. I imagined them as the 
setting for brilliant talk by a group which included Shaw, Engels, 
William Morris, Keir Hardy, John Burns and the mysterious Aveling. 
Eleanor, the most interesting but indistinct of all, moved among them 
pouring out strong coffee to ‘stimulate further talk on everything 
from Ibsen to the law of diminishing returns. 

What did Eleanor look like? If her ghost were really to appear 
in the middle of the night, how would I recognise her? It was 
impossible to put her out of my mind. Mutely but insistently from 
the past, Eleanor seemed to call for attention, and there was nothing 
for it but to answer her beckoning. 

My search started, as such searches must, in the Reading Room 
of the British Museum, and it pleased me to think, as I settled down to 
tracing Marx’s daughter, that perhaps I was sitting in the seat which 
Marx himself had occupied for so many years during his labours on 
Das Kapital. 
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I soon found that authors, preoccupied as most of them were with 
her father, had not bothered to write Eleanor’s life story. The best 
I could find were scattered references in memoirs, a line or two in 
biographies and social histories. But by the time the Reading Room 
bell drove me reluctantly into the night I had established that she was 
the true daughter of her father—a brilliant linguist, a political writer 
and agitator, and the translator of many books and plays. She had 
translated Ibsen’s Lady from the Sea and her father’s Life of Palmerston. 
Her English version of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary ran into four 
editions. Altogether she had eleven books to her name, and in 
collaboration with Edward Aveling had written four more. They 
included such provocative titles as The Woman Question and The 
Factory Hell. 

Most valuable of all, I had been given my first glimpse of Eleanor 
as she had looked as a young woman. In the spring of 1883 (the year 
Marx died), when she was twenty-seven, she had met Beatrice Webb, 
and that elegant early Socialist had looked her over carefully. She 
noted in her diary that Eleanor was ‘ comely dressed in a slovenly 
picturesque way with curly black hair flying about in all directions. 
Fine eyes full of life and sympathy ; complexion showed signs of 
an unhealthy excited life, kept up by stimulants.’ 

What Beatrice Webb meant by ‘stimulants’ is not clear. I dis- 
covered nothing subsequently to suggest anything very sinister. 
Perhaps she counted even smoking as a stimulant, and, remembering 
Shaw’s postcard, | wondered whether perhaps Eleanor had been 
in the habit of sampling Miss Orme’s cigars. 

It was easier to discover general facts about her than specific ones, 
and over the months in which I pieced Eleanor’s story together, 
from letters, newspaper cuttings, and articles in old magazines, to 
find a date was to strike gold. 

Eleanor was born in 1856, the last of Karl Marx’s family of six. 
He had hoped for a son to carry on his work, but any disappointment 
he felt soon disappeared in a deep affection for his youngest daughter. 
Very quickly she became his favourite. ‘Jenny is most like me,’ he 
would say and then add, using Eleanor’s pet name in the family, 
“but Tussy isme!” Asa baby she was so undersized and so delicate 
that, according to one almost incredible story, she existed on nothing 
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but milk until the age of five, and on very little else until she was 
ten. 

The family had lived in two small, crowded rooms in a house in 
Dean Street, Soho, since they had arrived from Prussia in 1849. 
Marx, who was in wretched financial straits, saw his two sons and one 
of his four daughters die there when they were very young. But, 
weak and puny as she was, Eleanor (like her sisters Jenny and Laura) 
survived. 

In the year that she was born they all moved to Maitland Park, 
Hampstead, and here, as she grew up, Eleanor’s ambitions lay half- 
way between the stage and politics. She had a little Shakespeare 
museum in her bedroom, and when she grew older was thrilled by 
the regular expeditions that the whole Marx family made to Sadler’s 
Wells to see Phelps. They stood through the plays and walked the 
seven miles there and back to Hampstead to save money. At one 
time Eleanor attended dramatic classes, and her father considered her 
very good ‘in passionate scenes’, but Ellen Terry, I think, advised 
her against going on the stage. So until she was nearly thirty she 
remained at home looking after her parents, despite Marx’s firm asser- 
tion that he did not wish her to give up an artist’s career in order, as 
he put it, ‘ to be sacrificed on the family altar as the nurse of an old 
man.’ 

An early romance which might have taken her away from the 
family circle came to nothing. In 1871 a French revolutionary 
writer named Lissagaray took refuge in London and was a frequent 
visitor to the house in Hampstead. He was attracted to Eleanor, 
by then a sparkling-eyed girl of sixteen with long ringlets. From 
what she confided to a friend it is clear that his methods of courtship 
were highly compromising, but she was undismayed by his boldness ; 
her father, however, sent him on his way. Marx considered him 
too old for her, and worse still, suspected his political sincerity. ‘* An 
untrustworthy phrase-mongerer,’ was his scathing comment. 

As far as I can discover there was no other man in her life until 
Edward Aveling came along, and in the ten intervening years she 
developed into a zealous worker for socialism. In the pages of 
Will Thorne’s memoirs there are glimpses of her as she was in the 
‘eighties. She had taught the Labour leader and M.P. for West 
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Ham to read and write, and he describes affectionately her work in 
starting the trade union for gas workers and unskilled labourers in 
the East End of London, and her part in fomenting the dock strike 
of 1889. 

Eleanor was a bold political speaker, and was often to be heard 
on a Sunday night at the corner of Dod Street, Limehouse. She 
drew the ribald but not unfriendly shout of ‘Good old stoker !’ 
on one occasion when she spoke in Trafalgar Square. She and 
Bernard Shaw were often on the same political platform, and there 
is a story that once, bored by a speech she was making but admiring 
her ankles, he passed her a note requesting her to stop talking and 
stand on her head. Shaw always hotly denied this, stating that 
Eleanor was incapable of making a dull speech and that anyway she 
wore skirts too long to reveal her ankles. 

Eleanor had the same divided affection as Shaw between politics 
and the theatre, and together they took part in what was possibly 
the first private reading in this country of A Doll’s House. Eleanor 
was Nora, Aveling was Helmer, and Shaw was cast for the part 
of Krogstad. Shaw, who affected to be unimpressed by Ibsen’s 
ideas on marriage, chatted and ate caramels in the back drawing-room 
(which served as their green room) while Nora taught Helmer his 
lesson on the other side of the folding doors. 

William Morris was at that reading with his daughter, and Morris, 
who had developed a socialist philosophy in his Pre-Raphaelite world 
of the arts, took Eleanor up to Oxford, his old university, to spread 
the radical gospel among the undergraduates. They were discomfited 
by a stink-bomb which was let off by some refractory converts in 
the room where they were lecturing .in Holywell. This sort of 
thing was the expected occupational hazard of an early socialist. 

Undeterred by opposition, Eleanor and Aveling travelled all over 
Europe and the United States lecturing on the Social Democratic 
Federation. While in the States they were apparently able to combine 
lecturing with social study, for out of their visits emerged The Working 
Class Movement in America in 1888. They were conventional enough 
to go to Niagara, and Eleanor writing back to England from Boston 
to Havelock Ellis asserted: “We are glad to be out of the hell of 
New York.’ 
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The moment has now come to look more closely at the extra- 
ordinary figure of Dr. Aveling, with whom Eleanor lived for fifteen 
years and to whom she was devoted to the point of slavery. 

* Nobody can be as bad as Aveling looks,’ muttered one of Eleanor’s 
friends who disapproved of the association, but even those who dis- 
liked him conceded that he was ‘one of the greatest orators this 
country ever heard.’ 

The son of a London Congregational Minister, Aveling was an 
atheist whose wife had separated from him because of his cruelty. 
It was said that Shaw took him as the model for Dubedat in The 
Doctor's Dilemma, and everyone testified to his brilliance, dishonesty, 
charm and moral instability. Shaw wrote a hurried letter to Ellen 
Terry warning her against lending him money, and his critics called 
him everything from a ‘ perverted character ’ and ‘ repulsive creature’ 
to ‘criminal.’ Sidney Webb once said wearily, “When we run 
down Marxism we mean Aveling.’ 

But no one doubted his versatility. He was at the same time a 
doctor of science and a dramatic critic. He translated Das Kapital, 
and the thirty books he wrote varied from school textbooks and 
Shakespearean lectures to an atheist manifesto called Why I Dare 
not be a Christian. That redoubtable reformer, the theosophical 
Annie Besant, described him as the very ablest teacher of scientific 
subjects she had ever met. In her early thirties, about the time of 
the break-up of her marriage and her loss of religious faith, she came 
to Aveling to study for matriculation. There is reason to think 
that, like so many women, she found him irresistible : letters which 
she wrote him were demanded back by a subsequent admirer, Charles 
Bradlaugh, with considerable abruptness. 

Whenever Eleanor’s affair with Aveling began, it did not develop 
fully until after the death of Karl Marx in 1883. Her mother, whom 
she had also nursed, had died two years before, and she was at last 
free from all family responsibility. In the August of that year she 
and Aveling rented a cottage at Bole Hill near Wirksworth, and 
Engels, who clearly regarded this holiday as their honeymoon, 
described them as * bathed in bliss in the mountains of Derbyshire.’ 
But Olive Schreiner, Eleanor’s closest woman friend, who was 
staying nearby, was apprehensive. After a short while she noticed 
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that Eleanor was looking quite miserable, and one night when Aveling 
had gone off to a dinner party alone (openly pleased that there were 
to be other women there) Eleanor sat up writing pages to her friend 
saying how she longed for real love. Well might Olive Schreiner 
write later on that holiday to Havelock Ellis saying that she had a 
feeling of dread about Aveling. Aveling, however, maintained a 
serene disregard for all worries save his own. He tramped across 
the countryside taking an unholy delight in ignoring all ‘ No Tres- 
passing” notices, and, characteristically, he left the village with a 
large drink bill unpaid at the inn. 

It was in this year, 1883, that New Stone Buildings were going 
up at the north end of Chancery Lane. I wondered whether Aveling 
and ‘ Mrs. Eleanor Marx-Aveling,’ as Eleanor started to call herself, 
had moved straight there. In the dusty rate books of the Holborn 
Borough Council I found the answer. The fine copper-plate writing 
of some long-dead clerk informed me that they had not come to 
Chancery Lane until four years later. They moved here early in 1887; 
but to Number 65, not 67. Shaw had got his numbers wrong. 

I couldn’t help feeling disappointed—almost cheated. I had 
developed an affection for Eleanor. There was something romantic 
about a woman in that age flying in the face of convention and follow- 
ing so resolutely the ideals in which she believed. I should have 
liked to have had an invisible plaque to her memory on my walls. 

As it is, | have to take what comfort I can from the fact that every 
time I look out of my sitting-room window I see Eleanor’s flat—or 
rather, what remains of it—twenty feet away across a light well. 
It is on exactly the same level as my own, four floors above the street, 
but only part of the walls and a chimney are now standing. The 
home which she shared with Aveling was shattered in 1940 by a 
bomb which sliced Number 65 off neatly at the level of her floor. 

Neither she nor Aveling had any regular employment, and re- 
viewing for the Fortnightly and other jobs of literary journalism brought 
in only a few loose guineas. Their work for socialism paid no 
dividends, and for much of the time they were forced to live very 
much on the fringe of New Grub Street, as is shown by a letter to 
Havelock Ellis in March 1887. Ellis had just accepted the editorship 
of the Mermaid Series of Elizabethan dramatists from Henry Vizetelly, 
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the publisher. ‘If Vizetelly will send a copy Dr. Aveling or I will 
review Marlowe for some of the theatrical papers,’ she wrote. 
‘Among actors the Series should be much read. I know of many 
who complain that they can only read the older dramatists by going 
to the Museum, which naturally few have time to do. I should be 
glad to get any work I am capable of doing. I need work much, 
and find it very difficult to get. “Respectable” people won't 
employ me... . 

Friends rallied all they could, and in the following year Ellis was 
able to arrange for her to prepare an edition of A Warning for Fair 
Women for the Mermaid Series. This is a particularly obscure tragedy 
with a murder theme attributed to a number of playwrights including 
Shakespeare, Lyly and Lodge. Eleanor struck some snags in trans- 
cribing, and in December, 1888, wrote to Ellis from Chancery Lane : 
“Do you think Vizetelly would spend about ten shillings on 
Warning? If he would, I shall go up to Oxford to look at the original 
there. I could do the work in a few hours and so should need only 
the railway fare... . I would gladly go on my own account but 
really can’t afford it... .’ 

Vizetelly found the fare, but the play never saw print. Among 
the publisher’s other ventures were the first English translations of 
Zola’s novels, and though these were expurgated he was prosecuted 
and convicted for obscenity. How well I can imagine the long, 
passionate discussions that must have ensued in the flat across the 
way .. . the scathing comments on English law, the talk of appeals 
and fighting funds! But at the end of it all Henry Vizetelly went to 
prison and his business had to be closed. The Mermaid Series was 
transferred to another publisher and Eleanor’s work went into a deep 
drawer. 

Five of Eleanor’s busiest years were spent in Chancery Lane, but 
she and Aveling left there in 1892, probably to go into the country. 
Neither was in good health and a house near Orpington in Kent 
became their home sometime during the next three years. Then in 
August, 1895, their fortunes suddenly improved with the death of 
Engels. Frederick Engels, who was responsible for so much of Das 
Kapital and had helped the Marx family through some of their worst 
periods, had considerable private means derived from his father’s 
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cotton business in the Midlands, and when he died he left a good 
deal of money to Eleanor. 

With money for the first time in her life, Eleanor thought it wise 
a couple of months later to make a will, and here once again we see 
the hand of Aveling at work. She decided to leave all the royalties 
from the works of her father equally between the children of her 
late sister, Jenny Longuet; to Aveling, described as ‘ my husband,’ 
were to go the residue of her estate and effects. This will was prob- 
ably made during the day, and it would seem that Aveling was 
made aware of the terms when he came home in the evening. We 
can only guess what followed, but from the codicil which was added 
that same night it is not hard to visualise recriminations and threats, 
hopeless assertions by Eleanor about her father’s wishes, and refusals 
from Aveling to hear another word until their maid, Gertrude Gentry, 
and a manservant named Jesse Smith had been summoned to the 
drawing-room to put their signatures to a change which left him 
every penny of those royalties. 

With Engels’ money they were able to afford the luxury of a 
house in Sydenham and I would like to think that Eleanor enjoyed 
some happiness at The Den in Jew’s Walk, off Westwood Hill, during 
the three years she was there, but her end, sudden and tragic in 1898, 
gives little hope of it. 

On Thursday, the last day of March in that year, Gertrude Gentry 
coming into her room at eleven o'clock in the morning was horrified 
to find her mistress, dressed completely in white, lying dead on the 
bed. A bottle of prussic acid stood empty on a table by her side. 
There was also a letter. 

* Dear’ {it read] * It will soon be over now. My last word to you is 
the same that I have said during all these long sad years—love.’ 

This and further details which came out at the coroner's inquest 
I found in the yellowing and brittle pages of a weekly paper, the 
Forest Hill and Sydenham Examiner and Crystal Palace District Intelli- 
gencer (price one penny) for the following Friday. 

It seems that on the morning of Eleanor’s death a Sydenham chemist 
had been handed a note by the Avelings’ maid. It had said : ‘ Please 
give the bearer chloroform and a small quantity of prussic acid for the 
dog.—E. A.’ Dr. Aveling’s card had been enclosed. 
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The Life and Strange Death of Eleanor Marx 


The chemist had supplied the poison and had sent with it the 
poisons book, which had been returned initialed ‘ E. M. A.’ 

It was stated that Dr. Aveling had been out of the house at the 
time and on his way to London, and, cross-examined by the coroner, 
he said that he had first heard of the tragedy on his return. 

Coroner : Was the deceased your wife ? 

Aveling : Legally or not, do you mean ? 

Coroner: You are a most difficult man to deal with. Were 
you married to the deceased ? 

Aveling : Not legally. 

Coroner: She lived with you as your wife, you mean ? 

Aveling: Yes. 

Coroner : What was her age ? 

Aveling : I believe about forty, but I am not quite sure. 

Coroner : Was her health usually good ? 

Aveling : Very. 

Then, after a few more questions : 

Coroner : Had you any idea that she would destroy herself ? 

Aveling : She had threatened to do it several times. 

After severely censuring the chemist for supplying the poison 
(his excuse was that he had assumed Dr. Aveling to be a qualified 
medical man), the coroner gave a verdict of suicide while in a state of 
temporary insanity. 

The following Tuesday a sad little party of friends, and representa- 
tives of the Social Democratic Federation who came to London from 
all over Europe, met at the Necropolis Station at Waterloo. Will 
Thorne delivered an address before Eleanor’s body was taken to 
Woking to be cremated. 

But Aveling may well have felt uncomfortable that day, for some 
of Eleanor’s friends had a different theory from that of the coroner, 
and were not satisfied with the verdict of suicide. Indeed, a few 
years later, H. M. Hyndman, founder of the Social Democratic 
Federation, put forward a strange version of the tragedy. 

He suggested that Aveling told Eleanor, after his wife died, that a 
second marriage was being ‘ forced on him’, and that a suicide pact 
was the only solution. Aveling then sent for the poison and, when 
she had taken it, did not keep his side of the bargain. According 
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to Hyndman, he had learnt to write so that his handwriting was 
indistinguishable from hers, and so he could have forged her final 
letter. 

How much Hyndman’s personal dislike of Aveling coloured this 
theory it is impossible to say. Nothing was ever proved against 
Aveling—if indeed there was anything to prove. But Hyndham 
would certainly have thought the case against Aveling blacker had 
he been in possession of some information which I have unearthed 
in the last few months. 

Shaw’s postcard, you remember, had stated that Aveling had 
actually married another woman before Eleanor’s death, and if this 
were so it was obviously a vital clue to the mystery. In Somerset 
House I could find no trace of Aveling’s marriage, and after a long 
search I was about to give up when I recalled the name of Frye. 
Among the many papers I had searched through a few months before 
I had come across some gossip about Aveling’s association with a 
girl called Eva Frye, the leading lady in a play called The Railway 
Guard which Aveling had produced for an amateur company in 
London. 

I tried the index under Frye. And almost at once | discovered 
that Aveling had married and also the reason why hitherto anyone 
trying to trace the marriage would have been thrown off the scent. 
To cover his tracks, and doubtless to keep the secret from Eleanor 
and their mutual friends, he had married Eva Frye, a girl of twenty- 
two, under the assumed name of Alec Nelson—the name under 
which he had written dramatic criticism. 

The date of the marriage, which took place before the Chelsea 
Registrar, was June 8th, 1897. This means that somehow Aveling 
must have lived a double life between the two women for ten months 
prior to Eleanor’s death. If or when Eleanor learned the truth we 
do not know for certain, but there is one small clue which leads 
me to think she did find out. A few days before her death she wrote 
to Havelock Ellis’s wife saying that she wanted to see her urgently. 
She did not say why, and Mrs. Ellis, who was a long way from Lon- 
don, could not arrange a meeting. That was all; but the Ellises 
always assumed that she had discovered about Eva Frye and had 
wanted advice. The motive for suicide seems sufficient; morally 
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Aveling may have been responsible for her death, but I am inclined 
to absolve him from Hyndman’s accusation of murder. And I 
believe there is another reason for supposing that Eleanor took her 
life. 

In 1886 she had made the first, and what remained for many years 
the best English translation of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, and between 
that story and her own life there is a remarkable parallel. 

Disillusioned after two love affairs Madame Bovary returns home 
and tells the chemist that she wants poison to kill rats that are keeping 
her awake. She then swallows a handful of arsenic, goes to her 
bedroom, writes a final letter to her husband, and lies down full- 
length on her bed. There follows a painful description, twelve pages 
long, of her lingering death—the drawn lips, the dilated eyes, ‘ her 
poor hands wandering over the sheets with that hideous and soft 
movement of the dying.’ 

Eleanor, working on her translation, must have lived through all 
the final agonies of Flaubert’s heroine, to the incident at the end 
which makes the similarity between fact and fiction too close for 
coincidence. When at last Madame Bovary is dead, her husband 
insists that she be dressed completely in white. 

Aveling did not live long to enjoy his second marriage and Eleanor’s 
money. Four months later he died at Stafford Mansions in Albert 
Bridge Road, Battersea, of a kidmey disease from which he had 
been suffering for years. He was forty-seven. I had thought that 
with his death I could write an end to Eleanor’s story. But even 
then my pursuit of her was not quite done, for I began to wonder 
what had happened after her cremation at Woking. What had be- 
come of her ashes? Had they been scattered—as she had scattered 
the ashes of Engels—over the sea from Beachy Head? The answer 
provided a curious epilogue. 

I learned that for some years the ashes were kept in an urn in the 
offices of the Social Democratic Federation (later the Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party) in Bolt Court, just off Fleet Street, and were later trans- 
ferred to the Party’s headquarters in Maiden Lane. When some of 
the more extreme members broke away in 1920 to form the Com- 
munist Party the urn went with them to King Street, Covent Garden. 

For a time a plan was considered of sending the ashes to Moscow, 
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but before that could happen and in May, 1921, the police raided 


the Communist Headquarters in search of seditious pamphlets and 
for no very clear reason seized the urn. Eleanor was taken to Scot- 
land Yard. Exactly how long her ashes were kept there or on what 
pretext I have not been able to find out; we have to skip thirty 
years to an afternoon when by the sheerest chance I discovered their 
whereabouts. 

My general research had led me to a library in Clerkenwell Green 
with a somewhat odd situation on the first floor over a furniture 
manufacturer and tea shop. It is, in fact, where Lenin had his office 
during his time in London and is called the Karl Marx Memorial 
Library. There, as 1 was going through some old magazines near a 
bronze and somewhat forbidding bust of Marx, I happened to ask 
the librarian if he knew what had become of the ashes. He smiled 
slowly. ‘‘ We have them right here,” he said. 

And right there in Clerkenwell Green they stayed until last Nov- 
ember when they went on what must surely be their last journey. 

When Marx was buried in Highgate Cemetery, his family could 
never have visualised that his grave would attract pilgrims from all 
over the world. He was just put in a somewhat obscure corner, 
one among something like forty-five thousand other graves and diffi- 
cult to find without a tip to one of the cemetery gardeners. All 
this was extremely distasteful to his disciples, and for some years they 
have had a plan for moving his coffin to a better position and raising 
over it a really impressive memorial. 

The first part of this plan was carried out, suddenly and quite 
without warning, in the early hours of Tuesday, November 23, last 
year. Apparently to avoid any sensational publicity, the committee 
in charge decided to have the body exhumed after dark and when 
the cemetery was closed to the public. Working by the light of oil- 
lamps, gravediggers moved the coffin about two hundred yards to a 
place on the broad central pathway of the cemetery. And before 
earth was shovelled on the coffin another burial took place in the 
new grave. A small urn was lowered into it. Eleanor had gone to 
join her father. 
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A Night by the Well 


An Incident in the Aden Protectorate 


BY LORD BELHAVEN 


The following incident took place about 1935 when the author was the 
only Political Officer in the Western Aden Protectorate: Colonel M. C. Lake 
was the Secretary for the territory and Sir Bernard Reilly the Governor of 
Aden. It will form part of Lord Belhaven’s forthcoming autobiography 
and is published in view of the light it throws on the present hostilities 
in the Aden Protectorate. The author (then the Hon. A. Hamilton) also 
describes the system, still in force today, under which air action is taken 
against tribes guilty of brigandage and murder on the roads. 


HEN a tribe committed pillage or murder on a road, 

Sir Bernard Reilly would call a conference of his political 

staff and would request the assistance of the Air Officer 

Commanding, who would bring with him his Intelli- 
gence Officers. With maps and sketch-maps, marked air photographs 
and lists of villages, families and tribes concerned, the conference 
would consider how, with twelve aircraft as the only arm, the 
criminals should be punished. If the Air Officer Commanding con- 
sidered the matter too small or too complicated for his arm, he could 
decline to take action. If he agreed to use his aircraft, then letters 
would be dispatched to the brigands, summoning them to appear 
before me and to explain their actions and in default to pay a fine in 
stock, money and rifles by a certain date, or to take the consequences 
of bombing, which were never too specifically stated. It was my 
business then to meet them, to discuss their crimes and to hand them 
an ultimatum, if, as was usual, they had no fair excuses. 

If bombing operations had to be undertaken, the method used was 
the responsibility of the Air Staff. It was my task, equipped with 
a portable wireless set, to camp as close to the scene of operations 
as | considered possible, so as to facilitate the surrender of the tribe 
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and to reduce the extent of the operations to a minimum. Two- 
and one-day warnings were dropped to the tribe, followed by an 
hour’s warning before the first attack, so that women and children 
could be taken to a place of safety; and every effort was made to 
inflict losses in property rather than in lives. 

Just before I became Political Officer, the Qateibi tribe, through 
whose territory ran the road from Qataba and Dhala’ to Aden, had 
been subjected to a prolonged operation of air blockade. This 
method, much favoured at that time, entailed the subjection of a 
territory to desultory bombing of a harassing nature, until a fine 
was paid. Great satisfaction was felt when, after several weeks, the 
Qateibi paid the fine levied on them and agreed to give the Amir 
of Dhala’ hostages from their leading families, as a surety of their 
future good behaviour. The operations formed the subject of lengthy 
dispatches and much self-congratulation in Aden. To no one, how- 
ever, did the conclusion of these operations afford more whole-hearted 
delight than to the Qateibi, who had paid not one penny of the 
fine themselves and who had forced the Amir of Dhala’ to receive 
and to entertain up to twenty of their number as permanent unpaying 
guests at Dhala’. 

That the Amir of Dhala’ had any influence over the Qateibi tribe 
was a delusion of the Aden Secretariat. He had none, unless he paid 
handsomely for it and, since he had frequent occasions to visit Aden 
and his only road lay through Qateibi country, he paid often. The 
Qatcibi were a virile, independent tribe, having no treaty with the 
British and owing allegiance to none. As soon as they had received 
the Aden Government's ultimatum, they had passed it to the Amir, 
with threats. They had closed the road to him ; but they allowed 
him to pay a visit to Lahej where, after long bargaining, he managed 
to borrow sufficient money from the Sultan to pay the fine levied 
on the Qateibi and the additional fine which they had levied on him. 
When the Government suggested that the Amir should take hostages 
from them, he burst into tears; but they somehow heard of the 
suggestion and forced on him some twenty hungry savages, who 
lived in his best guest-rooms and threatened him with death and 
dishonour whenever the catering fell below their high standard. The 
Qateibi hostages at Dhala’ were some of the happiest men I have 
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known. They would rock with laughter when they loosened full 
ammunition belts and puffed away at the Amir’s hookers, after a 
mutton stew of shocking dimensions. At last the Amir fled to Aden, 
refusing to return to his country until the Qateibi hostages returned 
to theirs, which they eventually agreed to do, on the payment of 
a lump sum. 

The bombing of their country had left the Qateibi in a sore mood. 
Some of their croys had been destroyed and several forts, while the 
old and the very young had suffered in the damp caves on the moun- 
tain-side, to which they had retreated. Lake asked me how I would 
assess their feelings ; I replied that they were bitter, revengeful and 
cynically triumphant. But I agreed that we would gain nothing 
by leaving them alone. Not only did they control the centre of 
the Dhala’ road, the most important in those days of all the trade 
routes from the Yemen, but they were accepted as the leaders, the 
primi inter pares, of the whole confederation of the Ja’ud, numbering 
some ten thousand potential brigands and covering a territory beyond 
the power of a single squadron of the R.A.F. to attack effectively. 
It was essential that a British officer should visit them and it was 
fortunate that they already knew me well. I thought it best to go 
to them as I had done before, armed with shotguns and enquiring 
after sport; but I was doubtful of my reception. 

The usual way into Qateibi country leads by the village of Thumeir, 
which is on the main route from Dhala’ to Aden. Thumeir had 
been heavily attacked and I knew from experience that our reception 
there would be long and noisy ; I therefore went past the village 
and entered Wadi Masrah by way of the plain to its north. On 
this dry, rocky plain of Habil Hamra, eighty Qateibi tribesmen had 
fought a notable action against the Imam of Yemen’s army in 1928. 
Greatly out-numbered they held and turned back his best troops, 
later breaking into Rickards’ camp with wild yells, their enemies’ 
freshly severed heads brandished above them on poles and spears. 
Having received a supply of ammunition from Rickards, they left 
the heads neatly piled by his tent. 

My arrival surprised them and my reply to the challenge from 
the first outlying fort in the broad mouth of the wadi, that I had 
come in hopes of some shooting, caused delighted laughter. A pretty 
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lass—the Qatcibi women are unveiled and emancipated—asked 
whether I did not think that the Ingleez had done enough damage 
and to my silence made some gibe that it was now the turn of the 
hares to be knocked about. A boy ran on to the next fort to warn 
them of my coming and the watchman discharged his rifle in the 
air in salute. Thabit and I walked on through fields of millet, now 
green and half-grown, until we were stopped by a party of twenty 
men who, after a short exchange of greetings, accompanied us to 
Thabit’s village, where a feast was already in preparation. 

“What business have you here?” I was asked. 

“ Qans, sport,” I replied. 

“Tt is well so, welcome, ya hayya!” And so we were made 
welcome with a great stew of mutton, roast chicken, millet cakes 
and rich Qateibi honey. 

The Wadi Masrah I knew and there I was well known. But it 
was plain to my hosts that I would not have come to them un- 
announced had I not some other object than the hunting of game. 
I let a day or two pass, so that my presence in the wadi should become 
widely known. We wandered through the green, well watered 
fields and the thick plantations of wild fig trees and were well re- 
warded with chikore, the greater red-leg partridge, and green pigeon. 
On the third evening, a deputation called from the neighbouring 
valley, Wadi Wahidi, as yet unvisited by Europeans, in which more 
than half the Qatcibi have their homes. We sat camped in the 
open copiously supplied with food, while Thabit and I explained 
the purpose of our visit. 

I desired the headmen of both wadis to bind themselves in an agree- 
ment to protect the road. I explained that it would be useless to 
persist with the Qateibi demand that they should set up an armed 
customs post at Thumeir: by pillage and murder the tribe had 
forfeited any last shadow of trust that travellers might previously 
have had in their good faith. They must drop the demand, until 
they had shown themselves capable of keeping the road open and 
safe. They must leave the poor old Amir of Dhala’ alone, at least 
for atime. The best that we could offer them was a customs official 
in Lahej, under our supervision and, if this official pocketed the tribal 
dues, they could always shoot him and appoint another in his place. 
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No one would worry about a dead Qateibi, if his own folk had 
dispatched him. 

To this we were soon all agreed. But my next request, that I 
should visit Wadi Wahidi, was met with lowered eyes and evasion. 
There were those in Wadi Wahidi who would oppose any visit 
from the British and who had sworn to be revenged for certain 
deaths caused in the recent bombing. 

“Tt is unwise,” I was told, “to visit Wahidi. Let a year pass, 
so that hearts may cool. We only know you among the officers of 
the Government—what will it avail us if you are killed? And for 
your death the Government would again attack us.” 

“The Amir of Dhala’ would pay the fine again, I suppose,” I 
said innocently. ‘‘ But I must visit Wadi Wahidi, if we are to make 
any agreement about the road. Here I am safe, under the protection 
of Thabit and his brother the Qadhi, the Judge. Only by going to 
Wadi Wahidi can I show that I am neither afraid of them nor dis- 
trustful of them, for all the injuries they have received.” 

I then wrote a note in Arabic, that I had been warned not to visit 
Wadi Wahidi but had disregarded the warning and went there at 
my own risk. It was a chancy thing to do; but I was sure that if 
anything happened to me official opinion would be inclined to blame 
my hastiness and perhaps my inexperience. I knew the Qateibi to 
be good folk, men of honour after their lights, who resented the 
lack of a treaty with the British, which would at the least declare 
them to be an independent tribe, to be dealt with directly through 
their Chief and their headmen and not in hole-and-corner ways 
through the suzerains of Dhala’ and Lahej. It was obvious to me 
that before the road could be made safe the Amir of Dhala’ would 
have to strengthen his hand in his Amirate—we could not risk doing 
this if it gave rise to suspicion that it was our policy to extend his 
rule over the Ja’ud and the Qateibi. Somehow the Qateibi must be 
made to feel that they were trusted, their independence unthreatened, 
and that operations on the Dhala’ plateau—for it was plain that these 
would have to be undertaken in the course of a year or so—were 
in no way directed against tribes outside the Amirate. 

Good food, my note which I entrusted to the Qadhi and my per- 
suasive tongue won the argument. We sent runners to warn the 
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nearer villages of Wadi Wahidi of our approach and, rolled in our 
blankets and plaids, slept as well as the mosquitoes would allow. 

The Wadis Masrah and Wahidi run roughly parallel and are 
divided by a ridge of rock three thousand feet high, a great slab of 
tip-tilted strata, smooth towards Masrah, rough towards Wahidi. 
We climbed the narrow track, known as the Dhaga. My com- 
panions removed their sandals and made short and easy work of 
the climb, their broad feet splayed and almost prehensile on the 
smooth, hot rock. My feet, which had become hardened when I 
wore through my last shoes travelling with Lake in 1931, were now 
soft again and my rope-soled shoes gave me little grip on the steeply 
sloping glissade, which fell away precipitously beneath us. No moun- 
taineer, I kept my eyes as far as possible on the mountain wall to 
my left, but once or twice I slipped dangerously. 

“Without doubt this lunatic will fall!” exclaimed one of the 
party, an old man whose big toes gripped the rock like thumbs. 

“We will put his body in a sack then,” said another, “ and send it 
to Lake to show that his death was none of our work. Better that 
he should fall here than be shot in Wahidi.” 

The old man turned suddenly and waved his arms in my face. 

“Take off your shoes!” he cried. “ Bare your feet and walk 
like the children of Adam !” 

He had stopped so abruptly that I nearly fell over him and we 
clutched each other and swayed, slipping on the edge of the cliff. 

“Let goofme !” he shouted. “ By God, we are all lost together !” 

When we had somehow stabilised each other, both of us in a 
fury, our companions sat down and laughed. “ The Dhaga,”’ said 
one, “is no place for embraces and passion—cool yourself, you old 
goat!” 

We went on our way and at last reached the ragged top of the hill. 
High on this ridge stands the lonely, haunted tomb of Weli al Bedoui, 
guarded by a few poor servants. South Arabia abounds in such 
shrines, supposedly of saints, but in fact the tombs of men who lived 
long before Islam. Some, indeed, are Islamic shrines but most are 
very ancient and the dead man lies deep in a long sarcophagus of 
plaster, devoid of inscription, preserved by religious prejudice for 
ever from the archaeologist. Some keep by repute their ancient 
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names, such as the tomb of Mola Matar—the Rainmaker—on the 
road from the coast to Wadi Hadhramaut. Others catch one’s 
interest by the rarity of their names—high above Dhala’ stands the 
tall white tomb of Nebi "Ayub, the Prophet Job. Many claim to 
enshrine the Prophet Sha’ib, Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, and 
at least six of his tombs exist in South-West Arabia. This saint, the 
Bedoui, is considered dangerous and the traveller who refuses alms 
to his servants will be followed by a curse. We rested by the tomb 
and, in the early afternoon, descended by a rugged path into the 
Wadi Wahidi, where an assembly of headmen and warriors awaited us. 

An explanation of my purpose in visiting the wadi had preceded 
me. I found an earnest gathering of men, genuinely anxious for 
my safety, but in welcoming mood. Food was brought, an abundant 
feast, and, under the watchful guard of pickets, about a hundred of 
us sat down and were satisfied. Here we formulated the agreement 
which bound them all to protect the road and in particular that part 
which ran by Habil Hamra and the village of Thumeir. This agree- 
ment remained in force until after 1939, and, if other officers had 
followed me to Wadi Wahidi, it would never have lapsed. For 
myself, I had no further anxiety for the safety of the road, as far as 
the Qateibi and most of the numerous Ja’ud were concerned and | 
could turn my attention to strengthening the hand of the Amir of 
Dhala’ without a backward glance ; although some time was yet to 
pass before I could deal effectively with the Amirate. 

In the centre of our camp in Wadi Wahidi was a small well, with 
a white coping, and here a curious incident occurred which I could 
never explain afterwards to my satisfaction. I was told that my 
place for the night was by the well. 1 did not like it, for the white 
coping shone conspicuously in the centre of a wide clearing among 
tamarisk scrub. I was in the hands of these men and to say that | 
preferred a less exposed place would imply distrust. So I said nothing 
and settled down to sleep by the well. 

At about two o'clock in the morning I was awakened by a burst of 
close shooting. Two bullets, I thought, struck the well head and 
one touched my thigh, making a thin gouge through the skin. Cries 
came from the pickets, but we assured them that all was well and I 
thought it best to say nothing of my small wound, which I plugged 
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with cotton wool and covered with a pair of long trousers, for I 
had been sleeping in a loin-cloth. To declare that I had been hit 
would have caused alarm and might even have given someone satis- 
faction, for my impression was that I had been the target of three or 
more rifles, fired at very close range, closer, in fact, than any of the 
pickets. After some talk and assurances that whoever had disturbed 
the camp had departed, we settled down again in an unaltered pattern, 
myself as the bull’s-eye, and I was glad to wake later and to watch 
the sunlight flame on Jebel Radfan and drop into the steep valley of 
the Wahidi. 

In the morning a breakfast was brought from a nearby fort, millet 
cakes and honey, milk and boiled rice and we settled down to it in 
cheerful groups. 

“The next time I come here,” I told them, “1 will do guard on 
the mountain with you.” 

“The Sahib will guard us,” they cried, jeering at me; “he 
will sit high on the jebel with his rifle while we sleep all round 
him !” 

“No,” I said, “ you will all sleep by that well.” 

They laughed heartily. 

“ Then,” I said, “ when you are all asleep, I will do the shooting.” 

They laughed and laughed, showing their white teeth, the tears 
running into their beards. “It was not from us,” they said, “ no, 
wullah ! But see what laughter is here—we take refuge in God from 
you ya Hamilton! You sign a letter saying that it is your fault if 
you are shot and then you nearly are shot, ya salaam, and the letter 
in the box of the Qadhi Muhammad !” 

“Who shot at me?” [ asked. “ Why did you put me by the 
well among all the camel ticks?” 

“Nay, it was not us who shot—eat, be welcome to the food ; 
they who came are gone, it is done, their face is whitened and you 
are safe among us!” 

No harm came of the incident. Indeed it caused hilarity and good 
feeling. Regretfully I had to decline their invitation to stay in the 
wadi, for | had been out of touch with Lake already for some days. 
My visit had, I knew, been most fruitful. So once again we climbed 
the hill to rest beside Al Bedoui’s tomb, before descending the Dhaga ; 
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this time I neglected him and left, forgetting to give his servants 
money, a disregard which he was swift to punish with a sharp attack 
of malaria. I sent a double gift back to him by runner and comforted 
myself with forty grains of quinine. 

To tell the story of those days chronologically would confuse the 
reader. Because of the unsettled nature of the country, my own 
duties were always unsettled ; I was sent here and there and it was 
hard for me to see any pattern in the official mind. It seemed that 
we were condemned to a policy of patch and of make and mend. 
The small force which I had raised in Haushabi country was con- 
sidered to have succeeded and I was ordered to raise others, first on 
the coast of the Fadhli tribe, east of Aden and then at Dhala’. 

In the meantime I was sent to assist Sultan Hassein in his task of 
securing a permanent peace on the ’Audhali plateau, lately evacuated 
by the Yemen before the signing of the Anglo-Yemen Treaty. That 
was my last journey alone with Thabit. We climbed the Qor, the 
Great Cliff, and for three weeks we travelled in company with Hassein, 
our task made easy by his inspiring presence and his swift wits. We 
saw the ruin of Am ’Adia, its temple dedicated to the god Yafa’, and 
the cave shrine of Al Kuferia. It was a pleasant interlude, for it 
seemed that wherever Hassein went, the sun of good fortune smiled. 
Old enmities died away when he interceded. But I was deceived 
in thinking that good fortune smiled on him as well as on his com- 
panions. He had bitter foes in the Yemen, who hated him for his 
upright character and his fearless honesty. We parted on the cliff 
top. I have a film which I took of him riding away, his men jog- 
trotting by his side, so that I can at any time, if I wish, see Sultan 
Hassein as I last remember him, shining blue in his war-paint, his 
rifle across his saddle pommel. Riding thus close by the Yemen 
border town of As Soma a few days later a bullet scattered his brains. 
He lies now near Loder, in a white-domed tomb, remembered and 
sanctified by the tribe he served. 

Thabit and I called on the ’Audhali Regent, Muhammad J’abil, who 
told us that we would be unable to return down the Arqub road, 
since the Nakhai who held the top of the pass had ‘ cut the road’ 
and forbidden it to travellers. The fat old Nakhai Sheikh had talked 
loud and long of ‘his road.’ I told the Regent to assemble all 
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travellers who desired to descend by the Arqub and that I would 
see them safely to the coast and I sent a brief note to the Nakhai, 
ordering the road to be opened at once and for ever, in the name of 
God and the Government. I added that, if he stopped others, I 
would see to it that he would be stopped dead at his door. The 
threat was enough; but he wrote that he would come to me in 
Wadi Nakhain and show his good faith by escorting me and all 
with me personally to Shuqra on the coast. I sent his messenger 
back to tell him that I felt 1 was sufficient guarantee of the caravan’s 
safety, but that if we suffered interference the blame would be his, 
while we were in his territory. 

Camping that night at the head of Wadi An Nakhain we experi- 
enced one of those pantomimes typical of the Arabian road. At 
evening a man approached us, riding on a donkey. In the distance 
he appeared as a very large man mounted on a small wheeled machine, 
so voluminous were his clothes and so heavily laden his donkey. 
He dismounted near us. We watched in amazement as he off- 
saddled, producing from his robes—which were of the northern 
Wahhabi style—and from his saddle-bags the entire furnishings of a 
travelling gentleman, hairbrushes, perfume bottles, a fur coat, a 
folding chair and table, a roll of bedding, a box of soap, towels, a 
thermos flask and sundry pots and pans, he and his donkey slowly 
shrinking as he unpacked until the pile of baggage dwarfed them 
both. He then girded on a sword and approached us. 

“Is this the Christian, the leader of our caravan?” he enquired. 

“It is,” I replied. 

“Then I will travel with you,” he said, “for though I fear no 
man I fear my own arm, that I might, in a moment of manly rage, 
cut in half one of these gebabera, savages, with one blow of my sword. 
I am a Sa’udi, a Wahhabi warrior of repute in my own land and a 
Seyyid, a descendant of the Prophet Muhammad !” 

We welcomed him. I had purchased three sheep and the mutton 
was already cooking. The Seyyid performed a careful toilet and 
joined us and our guests as we sat down to cat. We ate, as is the rule, 
in silence. After our feast, for such it was, the Seyyid stretched his 
back against a tree and, to everyone’s consternation, began to howl 
like a wolf, interjecting now and again a series of short, barking cries. 
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When he paused for breath, Thabit asked him what he thought he 


was doing. 


“It is a Sa’udi war song!” he replied ; “ Waullah, it is a truly 
great song, a song of the sword, of the host of "Abd al "Aziz the 
King.” 

We asked for an encore and he obliged us with an even more 
unearthly chant, finishing it by springing to his feet with a roar and 
sweeping our heads with his drawn sword. He then sat down and 
applauded himself. Before we could stop him he sprang up again 
and gave us a third song, but this time he was cut short by his donkey 
which joined in with a loud bray. 

“And what songs does your donkey sing?” asked Thabit. 

“He sings the songs his mother taught him, the old fool !” he 
replied. “He is a good donkey—by God, it is not his fault, what 
he learnt from her, God’s curse on her !” 

Thereafter he and his donkey entertained us with solos and duets 
until, at about two o'clock in the morning, we mounted and rode to 
the head of the Arqub. We halted for the dawn prayer. Then the 
sun rose and burned down on us as we rode towards Shuqra and 
the sea. 
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BY ETIENNE AMYOT 


HEN I left school, instead of going to the University, my 
father apprenticed me to Moinet & Sons in Berkeley 
Square. Alphonse Moinet, the head of the firm, was a 
close friend of my father’s. He was also my godfather. 

When I entered the business old Alphonse was seventy, and with 
his long white hair, his smouldering eyes, and his immense flowing 
beard, he exactly fitted my conception of one of the Apostles. But 
there his likeness to those men of God ended. Beneath that benign, 
patriarchal exterior there existed—as I was soon to discover—a hard, 
shrewd man of business. 

At that time Moinet & Sons was by far and away the most reput- 
able firm of picture-dealers in London, with branches in Paris, Amster- 
dam, and New York ; and so legendary was old Alphonse’s judgement 
that when he sold one a picture its value was considered to be as 
foolproof an exchange for one’s money as a banker’s bond. 

Schooled by old Alphonse I gradually grew to learn the ways of the 
firm and the world it dealt with ; but my exploration of that world 
was abruptly brought to an end some three years later by the outbreak 
of War in 1914. 

After the Armistice I returned to London to find myself, like so 
many others, wondering how I could best adapt myself to a rapidly 
changing world. 1 didn’t feel I could go back to my old occupation. 
It seemed to me that people who had suffered so much for four long 
years would want to do something else now with their remaining 
capital other than investing it in the buying of Old Masters. 

A week after I was demobilised I wrote to old Alphonse saying 
I would like to see him. He wrote back and asked me to have 
luncheon with him at his club in Pall Mall. 

He had altered extremely little. The only change I could see in 
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him was that his apostolic appearance had become perhaps slightly 
more venerable. He asked immediately what I planned to do. I 
told him that naturally I should have to look for a new job. He 
asked why J should wish to do that. I answered that I imagined the 
bottom had fallen out of the picture business, and that I should have 
to look around for something else to do. 

He chuckled deeply when he heard my reply: it was a very 
complacent, self-satisfied chuckle. 

“ The bottom has never been so solid or so secure, my boy. And 
if you wish to return to Moinet & Sons, as I hope you will do, you'll 
find your old position has been kept waiting for you.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, then asked just how the ‘ bottom’ 
had been made so solid and secure. 

Again he chuckled. 

“Up in the north,” he said, “they're all buying grand pianos. 
I'm told the women use them to iron the washing on. The fact 
is there has never been such a lot of loose cash floating about in 
England as there is today, and between you and me much of that loose 
cash is being invested in pictures. It’s the biggest boom I ever 
remember. The War may have impoverished some, but it’s also 
made a great many others far richer than they ever were before. 
Come back to Berkeley Square with me after luncheon and take a 
look at the books. You'll see in five minutes just what I mean.” 

I went back with him and he showed me the firm’s accounts. 
It was perfectly true what he had told me. Pictures were in enormous 
demand. They were selling like hot cakes. They were being bought 
by the new rich to help furnish the large country mansions they were 
then acquiring. 

Before taking leave of the old man I gladly accepted the generous 
offer he had made me. 


The next day I again found myself sitting at that same desk I had 
sat at before the War. 

For the next eighteen months the boom went on. The sales of 
Moinet & Sons increased by leaps and bounds. It seemed we could 
sell anything we had to offer. It also seemed that no price we asked 
was too high. 

At that time the Post-Impressionists were coming into their own, 
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and with that acute sense he had of always knowing well beforehand 
what would be the coming fashion old Alphonse, for years before 
the War, had combed the dealers in France and Holland for works 
by these men. He had accumulated a vast stock of them. Now he 
flooded the market with them, and pictures by Seurat, Cezanne and 
the rest soon fetched prices often in excess of many an Old Master. 
A picture which the firm had purchased for perhaps a hundred pounds 
was now being sold in our rooms for three, four, or even five thousand. 

But one day that ‘ bottom’ which old Alphonse had assured me 
was so solid and secure did fall out of the art world, and we began to 
find ourselves doing only a very small part of the business we had 
done before. As the months went by things steadily got worse. 
Like every other dealer in London, Moinet & Sons was in the dol- 
drums. The galleries in Berkeley Square were no longer crowded, and 
the auction-room was as silent and funereal as an undertaker’s parlour. 

I wondered what line the old man would take ; whether he would 
try to cut his overheads, get rid of some of the huge staff he employed, 
and perhaps even close down the branches he had established in 
Paris, Amsterdam, and New York. 

But old Alphonse Moinet was a man with a vocation. The blood 
of the true art-dealer ran in his veins. He was the last in the firm to 
bear its name and any change made in its structure would have affected 
him as violently as any change made in his own blood-stream. 
Month after month he sat alone in his office, and bided his time. 
Sometimes he would invite me to lunch with him at his club, but 
if on those rare occasions I so much as hinted at the state of the firm’s 
finances, he would immediately cut short anything I wished to say 
and remark that before long something would ‘turn up.’ 

It was when we were at our very lowest ebb that his uncanny 
instinct proved again right; for that something which was to put 
Moinet & Sons back on the map and open up yet another profitable 
line of business did indeed ‘turn up.’ 

It was then that the picture now known as The Portrait of Julian 
Lovell arrived at Berkeley Square. 


* * * * 


There are some of us who may now have forgotten the extraordinary 
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impression made in England during the First World War by the 
publication of Rupert Brooke’s poems. One in particular—If I 
should die, think only this of me—took certainly a most remarkable 
hold of the public. Overnight those simple lines dedicated to a 
soldier seemed to be absorbed into and to become a part of the English 
Way of Life. It is no exaggeration to say that one sonnet perfectly 
caught the pulse of the whole nation. And The Portrait of Julian 
Lovell, when old Alphonse first exhibited it in Berkeley Square, 
awakened an exactly similar response. 

The picture in question was a seated portrait of a very young 
English officer, his arm in a sling, his leg bloody and bandaged, his 
uniform tattered and torn, sitting in an attitude of what appeared 
to be extreme physical discomfort in a rough wooden chair. The 
features of this good-looking young officer were typically Anglo- 
Saxon: the skin was pink and fresh; the hair was the colour of 
ripe corn; and the eyes, wide-spaced, were exceedingly, dazzlingly 
blue. But the thing which literally leapt out at one and made this 
portrait so unlike any other was the blazing expression of scorn and 
contempt in the young man’s eyes. One couldn’t regard that ex- 
pression of furious disdain without somchow being scorched by it. 
It seemed completely to define all one had ever implied by that single 
word ‘heroism.’ For, looking at the picture, one immediately 
visualised that young officer as a prisoner in the hands of his enemies 
treating them to that same pride and defiance which the whole 
English nation had felt and sustained for four, long, bitter years. 
And one presumed, too, that that had been the artist’s intention ; 
for when the picture arrived at Berkeley Square the first thing we 
noticed was the inscription which had been scratched in chalk on the 
back of the canvas. That inscription read: ‘In face of the Enemy : 
1916.’ With his gifts of the born showman old Alphonse placed 
the portrait in the centre of his window. On one side of it he draped 
a Union Jack; on the other, a Tricolour. 

From the moment the picture appeared it caused a sensation. 
No other portrait shown in London during the last fifty years had 
created such a furore. Crowds would gather on the pavement as 
early as eight in the morning, and there they would stand and stare 
until the blinds were lowered again at five. 
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Within a few days the crowds had become so immense that the 
entire traffic of the Square was brought to a standstill. Asked at 
last by the authorities to exhibit the picture somewhere else, we 
took it out of our window and placed it instead in the big upstairs 
gallery. 

It was then that old Alphonse conceived his idea of holding an 
exhibition composed only of young heroic specimens of English 
manhood and that the firm started again to do business on the old 
grand scale. But the picture which had given the impetus to this new 
piece of profitable salesmanship continued to be the chief point of 
attraction. 

Women, many of them in the deepest mourning, would come and 
gaze at that young officer for hours on end ; it seemed they simply 
could not tear themselves away from it. When they did eventually 
leave it was invariably to do so holding a handkerchief to their eyes. 
The men who also came to look at it seemed as deeply moved by it 
as their womenfolk. 

For about a month it was, I suppose, the main topic of conversa- 
tion in London. It was enormously written about in the popular 
Press, and one heard it discussed wherever one went. 

In those first weeks when it was being shown the picture bore the 
inscription we had found scratched on the back of it. But who the 
young officer was, and what was the name of the artist who had 
painted it, no-one knew. 

It had come into our hands in an unusual and rather mystifying 
manner. It had been shipped to us from France. In the crate there 
had been an accompanying note attached to the canvas. But this 
merely stated that the portrait was of a young English officer, that 
it had been found in a deserted farm-house near Cambrai, and that 
the sender had decided to ship it to Moinet & Sons in the hope that 
if it were shown to the public some friend or relation might identify 
the young man. The picture hadn’t been insured. It had been dis- 
patched as ordinary goods, and though the note which accompanied 
it was more or less legible the signature of the sender was quite im- 
possible to decipher. 

The portrait was unsigned. We had no means of knowing who 
had painted it. It wasn’t the work of anyone we had previously 
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come across. The only thing that was clear—and as clear as a pike- 
staff—was that whoever had painted it was someone possessed of 
genius. Old Alphonse circulated photographs of the picture amongst 
the dealers of Europe, but there wasn’t one who could tell him whose 
work it was. 

Through the French Post Office we were able with little difficulty 
to trace the picture back to the small town in Normandy from which 
it had been shipped across the Channel. But there again we failed 
to find out the name of the sender. The French authorities had 
naturally filed a duplicate of the voucher which had been given at 
the time, but when we examined the signature on that duplicate 
all we could discover was that it bore a close resemblance to that 
same illegible signature we had tried to read before. 

I suppose it was about a month after the portrait had been on 
exhibition that we found out the name of the young officer who had 
posed for it. I can remember now old Alphonse summoning me 
into his office. When I walked into the room I didn’t at first see he 
had someone else with him. Then I noticed there was an elderly 
grey-haired man standing over by the window with his back 
to me looking out on to the Square. The moment this stranger 
turned round I was immediately aware of the strong, the almost 
uncanny likeness he bore to the young man in our now famous 
portrait. 

“ Allow me to introduce you,” said old Alphonse, “to Mr. Henry 
Lovell of the Board of Trade. He has just informed me that the 
portrait we have on view is that of his nephew, Captain Julian Lovell, 
who was killed in action in 1916.” 

Though in point of feature Mr. Henry Lovell was so like his gallant 
nephew, in his general bearing he couldn’t have been more unlike. 
What I imagined to be a lifetime spent over a desk at the Board of 
Trade had given him a most pronounced stoop. He looked in poor 
health. His skin, like his hair, was grey, and his voice was as thin and 
as dry as a piece of his own office notepaper. He conveyed an air 
of the most extraordinary timidity. My first impression was that 
he wasn’t the kind ever to seck or enjoy the limelight. If he had 
come to Berkeley Square to tell us something about his nephew, 
that action had in no way been prompted by any personal desire to 
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picture. 

When next he spoke, it was almost as though he had read my 
thoughts. 

“I do not wish you gentlemen to think I've come here in order 
to lay claim to the things which have been written and said of my 
nephew. Like most of what one reads nowadays in the Press these 
eulogies are absurd, and in extreme bad taste. My nephew Julian, 
were he alive, would be as horrified and as distressed by these accounts 
as I am.” 

He paused for a moment, adjusted his spectacles, and gave a dry 
little cough. 

““ My wife and I live at Streatham,” he went on. “ We are both 
of a somewhat retiring disposition. We have no wish whatsoever 
to be drawn into any kind of notoriety. We should be very put 
out—very put out indeed—were any—er—reporters, or people of 
that sort, to come along and bother us. I have merely come here 
today because I happened to read in an evening paper that you wished 
to identify the young man who had sat for this picture. When 
yesterday I saw this picture for the first time I thought it my duty 
to come here, and, in confidence, tell you who it was.” 

“You are quite positive,” I said, “that it is your nephew ?” 

“It couldn’t possibly be anyone else. I have brought some photo- 
gtaphs of Julian taken in his uniform at the beginning of the War 
which should dispel any doubts you might entertain of my own 
veracity.” 

We looked at the photographs he had brought. They certainly 
left no doubt in our minds but that they were of the same young 
man who had posed for the portrait. Only, in these photographs, 
the eyes were veiled and gentle ; there was nothing to suggest they 
could at any time hold that blazing light of anger and scorn which 
was so much the central focus of the portrait. The young man 
who looked up at us from these glossy reproductions might almost 
have been as timid, as reserved, as aloof, as the uncle who now showed 
them to us. 

Old Alphonse turned them over carefully, then suddenly looked 
up at the other. 
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“Have you any idea,” he asked, “ who might have painted the 
picture we have on exhibition?” 

“No idea at all.” 

“ Perhaps your nephew in his letters to you made mention of some 
artist he might have run into while he was in France? Someone 
perhaps in his own regiment?” 

“He made no mention that I can recollect of ever having met the 
sort of person you have in mind.” 

Artists, one assumed, were a breed Mr. Henry Lovell was not pre- 
pared to approve of. 

“ Where are Captain Lovell’s parents, and the rest of his family ?” 
asked old Alphonse. 

“His parents died in Canada when Julian was fourteen. When 
we heard the news my wife and I invited him to come over to England 
and make his home with us. We were all he had in the way of 
family. He had no-one else.” 

“And so he lived with you at Streatham until he joined the 
Army ?” 

“Yes. It was the greatest grief to us when he enlisted. He was 
only eighteen. We thought it very young for him to become a 
soldier. And Army life was something we couldn’t feel he was 
fitted for. But he thought it his duty, and so we didn’t oppose 
him.” 

“It’s strange, don’t you think, that no-one has identified the 
picture before—that no friend of his has come forward before this ?” 

“He had no friends.” 

“No friends ?”” Old Alphonse looked at the other with surprise. 

“He wasn’t the sort to make friends. In his own way he was as 
retiring as we are. He spent his time in study. He was passionately 
interested in languages. He had quite exceptional linguistic gifts. 
And he dedicated every moment he had to those gifts.” 

Old Alphonse sat back, pointed his fingers, and held the tips firmly 
together. It was a mannerism I knew well. It meant he wished to 
press for some particular piece of information. 

“Mr. Lovell, what would you say was the character of your 
nephew ?” 

“ | should say he was considerate and gentle, and the most delightful 
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companion. The short time he spent with us was a time of the greatest 
happiness both to my wife and myself.” 

“Would you have said,” old Alphonse went on, leaning a little 
forward, “that he was of the stuff of which heroes are made?” 

“I do not think I should ever have thought of him in those terms.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because he was too gentle, and too imaginative.” 

I remembered again those furiously scornful, blazing eyes of the 
portrait. They signified a temperament that was anything but 
gentle ; a temperament capable of the deepest passion. I suddenly 
wondered how much this retiring, middle-aged civil servant had 
really known of his nephew—what intimacy, if any, had existed 
between them. 

Again it was as though he had read my thoughts. 

““We were very close together. I think I knew him as well as 
one could know anyone. We often talked together. His mind was 
set on study.” 

“ Had he no hobbies—like other young men ?” asked old Alphonse. 

“He was a very keen amateur ornithologist. During the holidays 
he would leave his books and come away with me to some part of 
the coast—to Sussex, or Norfolk. For hours on end he would sit 
at the edge of some cliff, or beside some estuary, watching through 
his field-glasses the little creatures he was so devoted to. He was 
quite extraordinarily patient, and observant.” 

Patience and observation, like the gift for languages, or the dry 
manner of Mr. Henry Lovell, were attributes one found it difficult 
somehow to associate with the young man who had posed for that 
portrait. 

“Did you ever,” I suddenly asked, “ see him moved to anger ?” 

Anger?” 

The other retreated a step as though shocked and repulsed by my 
suggestion. 

“I mean,” I went on, “ did you never see him give way to a fit 
of passion ?” 

“Never. At no time.” 

The reply was emphatic and categorical. But perhaps Mr. Henry 
Lovell himself thought it a little too overstressed, for, after a moment, 
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he turned again to me, and reverting once more to that dry colourless 
manner of his, said : 

“Julian was capable neither of passion, nor anger. He would 
never willingly have lifted his hand to anyone.” 

“ And yet,” I answered, “ he felt it his duty to become a soldier.” 

“ Because he felt war was an evil thing, and that those forces 
which had unleashed it were of the devil, and should be destroyed.” 

Old Alphonse’s face showed a sudden, a new interest. 

“What did he want to do in the way of a career?” he asked. 

“He wished to follow his vocation.” 

“ And what was that vocation?” 

The other frowned, and fidgeted again with his spectacles, taking 
them off, wiping them, then replacing them. 

“IT thought I had mentioned that when I told you of his great 
gift for languages. He desired to go into the Church. He wished 
to be a missionary.” 

Old Alphonse rose, and with that movement the interview was 
at an end. After a glass of Madeira, and a few desultory remarks 
about the state of the English Press and the shocking influence upon 
it of modern transatlantic journalism, Mr. Henry Lovell took his 
leave of us. Old Alphonse led him out of the room. 

A moment later the old man returned. 

“Well, now we know,” he said, “ who the young man was.” 

He paused, then slowly stroking that immense beard of his, looked 
fixedly at me. 

“ But, if all we've just been told is true, then I must confess I'd 
give a great deal to know just what was in his mind when he sat for 
that portrait, and what were the circumstances that induced him to 
sit in that chair, looking precisely like that at the person who was 
good enough to immortalise his likeness !” 


+ * * * * 


For about three months the picture remained on view in Berkeley 
Square, and during that time we were besieged by people who wanted 
to buy it. One wealthy industrialist wished to present it to the nation ; 
another desired to give it to his old school. We had countless offers 
of all kinds for it, not only in England, but also from France and 
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America. But old Alphonse answered that the picture had been 
sent to us merely to be identified ; he had been given no specific 
instructions to dispose of it. By that time, too, a number of men 
who had been in France with Captain Lovell had come forward and 
corroborated Mr. Henry Lovell’s statement. They were all con- 
vinced the portrait could be of no other. 

It was then that old Alphonse decided to change the original 
inscription, and the picture from thenceforth became known as 
The Portrait of Julian Lovell. 

The manner in which young Lovell had gone to his death still 
remained something of a mystery. At Cambrai most of his regiment 
had been killed. The few who survived said they remembered 
seeing Lovell wounded. One or two others were equally sure that 
they had seen a shell explode right in front of him, and that he was 
blown to pieces before their eyes. But in the heat of battle men 
are rarely conscious of what is happening to someone else, and we 
felt this last piece of information varied too much in the telling to be 
finally accepted. Yet, though these accounts might have contra- 
dicted one another, and there were several very glaring discrepancies, 
there was one statement in which all were completely united : these 
men who remembered Julian Lovell spoke of him in the selfsame 
way that his uncle had done ; they said he was gentle and kindly ; 
they said they had never seen him moved either to anger or passion. 

And so, in the end, it was generally assumed he had been taken 
prisoner, and that he had died of his wounds. His name was 
therefore added to those many others who had died in similar 
circumstances but whose deaths, for one reason or another, had 
failed to be recorded in the proper quarter. For a while there was 
a theory that the portrait had been painted after his death ; that it 
had been made from some quick sketch drawn whilst he was still 
alive and in the enemy’s hands. But this theory was vigorously 
repudiated in the Press by Royal Academicians and others who thought 
fit to assert that the portrait could only have been executed from the 
living subject. 

At the end of the year public interest in the picture died down, 
and the portrait which had awakened so much excitement and 
speculation fell into that limbo into which the nation casts any 
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topic over which at some time or other it has shown too great an 
emotion. 

Old Alphonse took the picture out of the gallery, and put it in 
store. He had offered it to Mr. Henry Lovell to hang in his house 
at Streatham until such time as the artist who had painted it should 
come forward to claim it. But Mr. Lovell, fearing his acceptance 
might only invite another spate of that publicity which he found so 
distasteful, declined the offer. 

At odd moments old Alphonse would refer to it and still wonder 
what were the circumstances which had evoked that remarkable 
expression in young Lovell’s eyes ; but immersed in our own problems 
we both eventually lost interest in it. 

It was only revived again in my memory some five years later 
when, in the late spring, I decided to spend the first holiday I had 
had in Europe since the War at the little village of St. Laudens in 
the Basses-Pyrenees, south of Pau. 


At the Trois Marechaux, the little auberge just outside the village, 1 
found a white-washed room with a view that reached out across the 
vineyards into the very heart of the blue, snow-capped mountains. 
It was still too early in the season for other visitors and I had the 
place to myself. I had heard of St. Laudens from one of our chents, 
and I couldn't possibly have hit on a more ideal place to come to. 
I was badly in need of a change. Now, for a whole fortnight, I 
had nothing to think of except my own personal enjoyment. 

As I liked walking I covered large tracts of the surrounding country- 
side, exploring the little wooded hills, stopping to lunch at some way- 
side tavern which took my fancy, tasting the wine of the region, and 
trying to accustom myself to the strange, harsh dialect of the people. 

Of an evening, before dinner, I would stroll into the tiny place, 
with its old Roman fountain, its terrace, and its pollarded limes, 
and pass the time of day with the dark-skinned Basques 1 found down 
there sitting over their pipes and their glass of wine. They were an 
inbred, isolated little community, rough in manner and speech, 
interested only in their own affairs, and with no great liking for the 
tourist. But, for some reason, they took to me and seemed to accept 
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me as one of themselves. For my own part I found them warm- 
hearted and easy to get on with. 

Sitting with these peasants, as the sun slowly sank behind the 
mountains, and the whole deep valley was filled with golden light, 
I felt unaccountably at peace. 

That year old Alphonse Moinet had died, and many new respon- 
sibilities had fallen on my shoulders. I had come abroad weighed 
down by the problems of Moinet & Sons. Now, for the first time, 
that burden seemed daily to grow lighter. I began to feel as free 
from care and as happy as the proverbial sandboy. 

Each evening I was gradually drawn more and more into the gossip 
of the villagers, and it was only natural I should begin to take some- 
thing of an interest in the confidences they treated me to. For the 
most part the subjects they touched on were confined to their own 
local affairs. They grumbled—as peasants do the wide world over— 
about their crops; they argued over the government in Paris, and 
wondered how long it would last ; they complained bitterly of the 
taxes imposed on them since the War. But the subject about which 
they complained the loudest, and which seemed quite to obsess them, 
was the project for a new road which it was rumoured was to run 
from Pau and skirt their own village. They resented this road. 
They felt it the most iniquitous intrusion upon their centuries-old 
seclusion. Forgetting my presence they muttered amongst them- 
selves that it could only bring more of those ‘ affreux étrangers’ 
amongst them, and as old Blanet the blacksmith repeated over and 
over again ‘on a été bien enmerdé avec ces sales cochons \’ 

This attitude to foreigners puzzled me. I hadn’t myself, as yet, 
seen a single tourist in St. Laudens, and it certainly didn’t strike me 
as the sort of place where they were ever likely to come in very large 
numbers. In fact, when I enquired at the Trois Marechaux whether 
they had had many visitors the previous year the answer I got was 
that they never had more than twenty or thirty in any season. When, 
therefore, these peasants went on blaspheming about this road to be 
built from Pau, and the influx of tourists it would bring to their little 
out-of-the-way village, I couldn’t but feel they were somewhat 
exaggerating their own importance, and working themselves up over 
nothing. 
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Then, one evening, a new topic was suddenly thrown into the talk, 
and I saw immediately what really had been at the back of their 
minds. 

In the things they had discussed before they had often disagreed 
with one another, so much so that on occasion I had thought it 
a miracle their arguments hadn’t ended in blows. But when this 
new topic was first introduced in my presence I noticed at once how 
they were all of one mind. It was like the password to some secret 
sort of freemasonry drawing them all close together. 

They talked now about ‘l'homme du nord’—as they called him— 
who had come some years previously and settled amongst them. 
And they spoke of this neighbour of theirs ‘from the north’ in 
terms of such undisguised mistrust and detestation that I wondered 
what this unfortunate fellow could possibly have done to have aroused 
such whole-hearted antipathy. 

In that part of France, so close to the Spanish frontier, superstition 
dies hard ; and thinking now of that superstition my wonder increased 
when I saw, the moment the talk drifted back to this ‘ man from the 
north,’ how these hard-bitten peasants would all glance furtively 
around, draw in their chairs, and unconsciously creep nearer to one 
another. I even saw one or two of them make that sign with the 
fingers which is supposed to ward off the devil. 

At last my curiosity got the better of me, and I found myself 
asking why they should feel as they did about a man whose only 
offence, so far as I could gather, was that he happened to come from 
the north of France, and had decided to settle amongst them. When 
I asked them to describe him to me and explain what it was they so 
detested about him they merely answered, with the same odd furtive- 
ness, that if ever I was to encounter the person they had in mind 
I should feel precisely as they did. When I protested that it was 
unlikely I should recognise someone who had never been described 
to me they looked uneasily from one to another, as though, at any 
moment, the man in question might suddenly appear in their midst. 
The attitude of these villagers intrigued me, and I determined if I 
could to get to the bottom of their dislike for this stranger who had 
come to live amongst them. 

With a persistence which would have worn anyone else down, I 
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repeatedly asked them to describe him to me. At last, one evening, 
towards the end of my stay in St. Laudens, as I was getting up to 
leave the place, and go back to my dinner at the Trois Marechaux, 
Henri Sasetta—the proprictor of the little estaminet in the place—told 
me it was simple enough to recognise the person they had spoken so 
much about, because he was often to be seen wandering about the 
countryside attired in what, to all intents and purposes, looked singu- 
larly like a priest’s soutane, that he was appallingly ugly to look at, 
and that the moment he opened his mouth one could hear by his 
accent that he was not one of themselves. 


* * * * * 


My fortnight came to an end. But I elected to stay on for another 
two or three days. The weather was fine, and I felt magnificently 
well. 

After Sasetta’s description I had kept my eyes open for the stranger 
who went about dressed in a priest’s soutane ; but up to date I'd not 
caught so much as a glimpse of him. Then, the very day before 
I was due to return to England, I saw him for the first time. 

He wasn’t alone. He was with a woman. 

It was late in the afternoon. I had walked that day a good thirty 
kilometres and, rather tired, was making my way back to St. Laudens 
for a bath, my dinner, and an early night. I'd already said farewell 
to my friends down in the place the previous evening. I was leaving 
very early the next morning. 

After Sasetta’s description it wasn’t hard to recognise him. He 
was a man of about sixty, of gigantic proportions, with quite the 
ugliest features I have ever seen. His forehead was abnormally low, 
and his face was like a full moon. Almost lost in that vast piece of 
spherical flesh was a tiny snub nose, a little trimmed imperial, and 
eyes which were staring, small, and of a peculiarly watery blue. If 
one had divorced the face from the rest of that great lumbering 
figure one might have imagined one had come into contact with one 
of those strange rotund fish that are said to inhabit the warm tropical 
waters of the south. 

The garment he wore was cut to the pattern of a soutane ; it 
was made of some coarse white cloth; and as the day was still 
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somewhat oppressive he had unbuttoned that curious piece of apparel 
down the middle so that, as he stumbled along, it flapped about him 
like the unrigged sail of some huge ship. 

His companion seemed a good many years younger. She was 
dressed like any peasant, in a rusty black dress, and a faded straw hat. 
Her face was pinched and thin, and her skin disagreeably sallow. I 
imagined she was his servant. She held tightly on to his arm and 
helped him along the road. 

I realised at once why I hadn’t seen him before. He was a very 
sick man. He walked with the greatest difficulty, scarcely able to 
put one foot in front of the other. His cheeks were purple, and the 
veins on his forehead stood out like pieces of whipcord, It was 
perfectly clear he suffered from angina. 

As I came near I greeted him and thought as I did so that he would 
certainly ignore my salutation ; but he returned a greeting which 
seemed as friendly as my own. His companion, however, merely 
treated me to a scowl which made her little face even more drawn 
and pinched. 

Resting heavily on his stick ‘ the man from the north” stood solid 
and square before me: it was as though by stopping in his own 
stride he had willed me to do likewise, for I found my own footsteps 
slackening, and I also stood there waiting for I didn’t quite know 
what. 

Then, as some great Prince of the Church might stoop to hold 
converse with some humble little seminarist, he addressed himself 
to me. 

“This is a red-letter day!” he exclaimed, speaking with the 
accent of Paris. “ For the first time for a month I venture out of 
doors—and behold ! I have the good fortune to run into someone 
from the great world!” 

This effort of speech seemed momentarily to exhaust him; he 
breathed heavily and with difficulty, and the colour in his cheeks 
grew even more livid. Impatiently the woman tugged at his arm 
and treated me to another scowl ; but he ignored her and fixed his 
watery blue eyes on me. 

“You are not French,” he went on. “ That is easy to see. May 
I enquire what part of the great world you hail from?” 
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“From England,” I said. 

“ Ah, then you are here on a visit?” 

“T have been here just over a fortnight.” 

“And do you propose to remain any length of time ? 
“I go back to England tomorrow.” 

“So you are tired already of St. Laudens !” 

He gave a laugh which was more a bark of derision than anything 
else, then shifted his great weight on to the woman. 

“What part of England do you live in?” 

“London,” I answered. 

“Do you hear that, Marie? He lives in London !” 

He screwed up his eyes and gave her a sly look ; but she merely 
shrugged her shoulders and looked away. 

“Do you know London ?” I asked, for want of something better 
to say. 

“ T have never been there,” he said. “‘ I have never been to England. 
I have never felt the slightest inclination to go there. I am sure I 
should find little to care for either in England or amongst the English.” 

I thought this little exchange of pleasantry—if one could so designate 
it—had gone on long enough, and I decided to continue on my way. 
Never had I felt so repulsed by two human beings. But though 
the woman repelled me, he affected me a great deal more. I found 
something almost unbearably monstrous in that gross appearance, 
and I detested the sardonic ring in his voice. Though he was a sick, 
perhaps a dying man, he seemed to emit waves of the most virulent 
antipathy. It was impossible not to be conscious of it. It hit one 
like a slap in the face. It was small wonder that the inhabitants of 
St. Laudens spoke of him as they did. So strongly in fact did his 
personality affect me that it was all I could do not to imitate the 
most superstitious of my friends down on the place and make that 
same forked gesture with my own fingers to ward off something 
undeniably evil. 

“What is there about you English,” he went on, ignoring the 
curt farewell I was preparing to give him, “ which so fascinates us 
Europeans? You will observe we even make that subtle distinction 
of not calling you Europeans. Instead we pay you the compliment 
of treating that wretched little island of yours as though it were some 
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vast, separate continent. We don’t like you—and yet we're fasci- 
nated by you !” 

“ Perhaps because some of us are always more drawn to the objects 
we despise, than those we admire!” I retorted, remembering that 
in his own village he was a subject of intense dislike and constant 
speculation. 

“ That, I fear, is too simple, too naive an explanation.” 

He gave a large, stately gesture, and I suddenly noticed his swollen 
fingers were covered with rings, like any old dowager. 

“T think,” he went on, “ it is because you English have that rare 
capacity to make yourselves heard. Perhaps because you're so 
crowded together on that small piece of chalk. You are very con- 
centrated. It adds considerably to your strength. Here, in Europe, 
we are more wide-spread. The sound of an instrument, if it is 
strident enough, can always be heard above the full orchestra. I 
think of England as a bugle—shrill, imperial, obliterating the strings 
and the wood-wind which is Europe. And I must tell you I have 
always regarded the bugle as a singularly cheap instrument !” 

I looked at him with sudden curiosity. In France, during the 
War, I had met many Frenchmen who didn’t conceal their dislike 
of England and the English character ; but none had ever expressed 
himself quite so contemptuously. As he turned to retrace his steps, 
and I walked slowly beside him, I found myself wondering who he 
was, and what bent he followed. Certainly anyone who could wander 
about the countryside got up in that fashion was unlikely to follow 
any normal occupation. He had spoken of the orchestra, and used 
musical terms. Perhaps he was some manqué composer who had 
retreated from the world which had scorned him and his works, and 
come to bury himself in this out-of-the-way place. 

“| imagine you are a musician,” I said. 

“And why should you imagine that!” he exclaimed. 

“ Because you seemed interested in it.” 

“God forbid! Of all the arts music is the most detestable !” 

Once again he fixed those watery blue eyes on me. 

“I feel as Plato did, my friend. He execrated all artists. If he’d 
had his way he'd have kept the whole scurvy lot out of his ideal 
Republic. He knew only too well what they were, and how they 
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could conspire against the good of the State. And yet, he didn’t 
think painters and sculptors as bad as musicians. The former, after 
all, only imitated what they saw ; but the iatter dabbled in an in- 
finitely more dangerous field. ‘ Any musical innovation is injurious 
to the State, and should be put down. When modes of music change, 
the fundamental Laws of the State change with them.’ ” 

He quoted the famous passage like a preacher in the pulpit, giving 
it a sort of unction and a touch of the theatrical. 

“Tt is amusing to think,” he went on, “ that the ancient Chinese 
felt just as strongly about music. They, too, thought it a great 
menace, and the key, as it were, to revolution. But of course the 
English are not musicians, although I’m told they keep up some 
pretence cf it. No, my friend. The rulers of England have profited 
by the example of the Chinese, and the mind of Plato. And to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed! That is why England still stands 
for what she is so pleased to call ‘Law and Order.’ If ever she 
permitted herself to indulge in music—or, for that matter, any of the 
arts—she would very soon lose her place in the sun !” 

He had brought the conversation back to what seemed to be his 
favourite subject. 

“You really do dislike England very much !” I was stung to reply. 

“On the contrary. I admire England. Hasn’t one of your wits 
said that “she is like an elephant walking about in a woman’s high- 
heeled shoes’? And that surely is a spectacle one is forced to admire. 
To see so much bulk accompanied by so much balance. I very 
much doubt whether History will ever again see anything to equal it.” 

We were standing now in front of his house, and he had shifted 
his own prodigious bulk against the garden gate. His companion, 
who had sullenly listened to his flow, now tugged again impatiently 
at his arm. 

“You must go in and rest,” she said. “ You will have another 
relapse if you go on like this.” 

Her voice was the greatest shock. Far from being the uneducated 
voice of a peasant it was low and pleasant to listen to ; it conveyed 
an impression totally different from the appearance she presented. 

“TT have been ill,” he said. “ And my wife, like all women, likes 
to bully me into submission.” 
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He glanced at her with a mild contempt and amusement. 

“T am only talking to you for your own good,” she said, in a 
low tone. 

“That is an expression, my dear, which arouses my deepest 
suspicion.” 

Her little face grew more dark and pinched. 

“Very well, then,” she muttered, “ do exactly as you please. I 
have no influence over you.” 

“No influence !” 

He looked at her with mock astonishment. She flushed, and gave 
him a covert glance. It was a glance of the purest hatred. 

“ Why,” he went on, “I am as clay in your hands. You can turn 
me round your little finger !” 

“Shall I take you in?” she asked. 

She had regained possession of herself ; once more she was sullen 
and acquiescent. 

“ If that is your wish, my dear, then I have no option but to comply 
with it. But if we are to go indoors I should like to invite this 
gentleman in with us. He is English. And one mustn’t forget to 
do what is proper.” 

But I had suffered his gibes and sneers long enough, and there 
was nothing to hold me to that courtesy which he seemed to find 
such pleasure in ridiculing. 

“It is very good of you,” I said, “ but I’m afraid I must be on my 
way.” 

To my intense surprise the woman turned impulsively to me and 
cut short the rest of my farewell. 

“ Come in, m’sieur, if he wishes you to. But I beg of you not to 
stay too long.” 

“My dearest Marie,” he protested, shaking with some sort of 
inner amusement, “ that really is not the way to invite a guest! You 
really mustn't sound so damned churlish. I’m sure that in England 
invitations are not handled in so rough a manner !” 

With a stately gesture he beckoned me towards the house. 

“Do come in. It isn’t often we have company. And there is 
nothing I so enjoy as a little convivial conversation.” 

He fixed again those watery eyes on me, and, for some reason, I 
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found myself quite unable to tear myself away. To tell the truth 
I was as drawn to him as one might be to some ferocious force in 
nature, like the tide, or a mill-race. 

Leaning heavily on the woman he shuffled into the house, and 
meekly I followed the pair of them. 


7 * * * * 


The room into which they led me overlooked the yard. It was 
small, but charming. On the scrubbed table was a large bowl of 
peonies ; they had been arranged with taste and care. In the open 
stone fireplace there was a neat little pyramid of vine-roots carefully 
built up over the ash. Everything was scrupulously clean and 
tidy. 

The view from the window was that of any French farm-yard, 
with its pigs, its hens, and its mound of steaming dung. A mongrel 
terrier, lean and famished-looking, was chained to a staple in the wall. 
Alternatively it yelped and howled as it tried to rid itself of its chain. 

“Shut the window, Marie,” commanded my host. ‘ One of 
these days I'll have the life choked out of that damned bitch of yours.” 

She did as she was bid, shutting the window, and half drawing the 
blind. I seated myself in the chair which, somewhat ungraciously, 
she pushed forward for me. Then she brought us a tray with wine 
and glasses on it, and left us to ourselves. 

Propped in a high-backed chair, with his legs stretched out in 
front of him, my host looked even more immense than before. There 
wasn’t a part of him which wasn’t swollen and distended. He looked 
appallingly ill. But there was some reserve of strength on which 
he seemed able to draw. 

“Help yourself,” he said, with another of those grandiloquent 
gestures, this time towards the tray. ‘We make it ourselves. It 
is nothing very remarkable. But you will find it refreshing.” 

I gave him a glass of wine, then poured one out for myself. As I 
walked back to my chair I suddenly caught sight of a small crayon draw- 
ing hanging on the wall over his head, of women bathing in a stream. 
Though it was the merest sketch it had a quality of such perfection 
that it held me. His eyes closely followed mine as I returned to look 
again at it. 
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“ This is a most excellent thing you have,” I said. 
He gave a chuckle. 

“Upon my word, you looked at it, and commented upon it, 
exactly as though you were some damned dealer !” 

His reply, so insolent, startled me. But I reflected there was no 
reason why he should know who I was ; for no-one in St. Laudens 
knew I was connected with Moinet & Sons. His guess, despite its 
surprising accuracy, could only have been a shot in the dark. 

I determined to answer him in the same contemptuous vein. 

“T cannot think why you should wish to hang a thing like that 
on your wall.” 

“You have just told me yourself it has some merit.” 

“A moment ago you were throwing Plato at me, and telling me 
you disliked art in any shape or form.” 

“ And a moment ago you were telling me one could dislike some- 
thing and yet be drawn to it!” 

That infernal instinct of his had hit the nail on the head. I felt 
positive he had given that reply not as an answer to my remark but 
simply to tell me he was fully aware why I had accepted his invitation 
and followed him into the house. 

I looked up, and saw those small, staring eyes fixed with a strange 
intensity on me. 

Suddenly I had a feeling of the utmost discomfort. Until then, 
my dislike of him had been devoid of any strong personal element ; 
it was a dislike viewed dispassionately by someone who as yet had 
felt no actual physical contact. But now the personal seemed to 
rise within me and to grow immense and overwhelming ; and in 
that drawing out I could sense my own powers of resistance slowly 
ebbing. Then, in a flas!:, realised the nature of the talent he liked 
to exercise, and with that realisation regained my own will-power. 
For what he desired was complete and absolute domination. He 
was as avid, as insatiable for it, as that wretched mongrel still howling 
outside was for a bone. He turned his head, looked away, and 
began absently to play with the glass in his hand. 

“It really is a thousand pitics you are not staying a little longer in 
St. Laudens,” he said. 

“T’ve already stayed longer than I intended.” 
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“ Thereby having had the good fortune to make my acquaintance.” 

“| don’t imagine,” I drily answered, “ that you are forced to rely 
on picking up stray tourists for your acquaintance.” 

“ That is precisely what I am forced to rely on!” he exclaimed, 
swinging that ungainly body of his nearer to me. “Can you see me 
sitting in this room making conversation with the peasants I have 
for my neighbours ?” 

“You must surely have other neighbours.” 

“Tam not on their visiting list. They haven’t as yet done me the 
honour of calling on me.” 

Suddenly I felt I had to get away ; away from that concentrated 
gaze; out of the house, into the open air. I hastily finished my 
wine, and abruptly stood up. 

“T am catching the early plane tomorrow,” I said. “ You must 
forgive me if I leave you.” 

Almost angrily he motioned me to sit down again. 

“You cannot go so soon. It is absurd. You've only just come 
into the house. You cannot deny me your company like this. I 
need someone to talk to.” 

He sounded as querulous as a child. 

“Give yourself another glass of wine. I won't have you go 
so soon. And give me also another glass. I apologise for my 
incapacity.” 

I took his outstretched glass, but there was nothing left in the bottle. 
I told him there was no more wine. At first he thought I was trying 
to deceive him, inventing an excuse in order to hasten my departure. 
He demanded I should hand him the bottle. When he saw I had 
spoken the truth he was seized by the most uncontrollable fit of rage. 
He shook all over, and that livid hue drained from his cheeks leaving 
them the colour of lead. Then he heaved and panted like some 
huge, despairing animal. At last, forcing his lips apart, he screamed 
for his wife. That thin, shrill, womanish sound coming from that 
vast body was quite peculiarly horrible. 

She came at once to the door. It wasn’t the door by which we 
had come into the room. It was the one immediately opposite. 
She opened it wide, and stood there for a moment framed in it. 

“ Salope! Grue!” he shrieked. 
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“ Why, what have you been doing to him ! ” she muttered, turning 
to me, her expression dark and resentful. 

“When I ask for a bottle of wine I don’t expect to be presented 
with a rinse of mouthwash !” 

Furiously he flung the bottle at her. It splintered into pieces at 
her feet. 

With a shrug she turned and kicked the pieces to one side. Then, 
without another word, she went out again, leaving the door open 
behind her. 

I looked after her, and could hardly believe my eyes. For there, 
through that open door, in the view of the artist’s studio now revealed 
to me, I saw canvas upon canvas, on wall, floor, and easel, on which 


had been painted one, and only one, subject—the features of young 
Julian Lovell. 


* * 


“You seem very interested in something ?” 

The figure beside me had calmed down. He was now perfectly 
still and controlled. 

“I was looking at those portraits you have in the next room.” 

“Women never learn to shut a door!” he exclaimed. 

I rose, and walked towards the studio. 

“Where are you off to!” 

“To shut the door for you.” 

“You needn’t trouble to do so.” 

He fell back on his cushions, then treated me again to that old close 
scrutiny. 

The sheer unexpectedness of my discovery had sent the most 
intense excitement through me. It was all I could do not to give 
myself away and let him see how much I wanted to rivet my attention 
on those portraits in the next room. There must have been at least 
a dozen of them. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ are you still so interested in that young 
man ?” 

“It’s a remarkably fine head,” I answered. 

He leant a little towards me. 

“Did you ever meet him ?” 
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I contrived to look as blankly as I could at him. 

“How should I have ?” 

“| just wondered. It is possible. You might have known him.” 

I thought there was a hint of disappointment in his tone. 

“Who was he ?”’ I asked, keeping up the pretence I had embarked 
on. 

“An Englishman, like yourself.” 

“ And a soldier?” 

“Yes. Of the last War.” 

He paused, and some new agitation seemed to quiver through 
him. 

“ But those things you see are only sketches. They're of no 
account. The finished portrait isn’t here.” 

“Where is it?” 

Suddenly his voice took on a new note, one of irreparable loss, 
and he twisted those gross, swollen hands of his in a gesture of the 
utmost anguish. 

“TI was robbed of it!” 

“ How?” 

“Tf only I knew!” 

As he sat there the tears slowly trickled down his face. 

He made no effort to conceal his feelings. For a moment or two 
he gave himself up to his grief. 

This surely was the time to put him out of his misery and tell him 
that his picture was safe in the London warchouse of Moinet & Sons ; 
but I couldn’t bring myself as yet to tell him that. There was too 
much I wanted to find out first. And so, to draw him, I said: 

“That young man has the face of a hero.” 

The effect of this simple observation was quite remarkable. From 
having a moment ago writhed before me in affliction the whole of 
that distended body now shook with malice. 

“Is that how it strikes you?” 

“It is how it would strike anyone,” I said. 

“ Then go and take a good look at him, and when you come back 
tell me exactly what it is you find so heroic about him !” 

I left him still shaking with that curious, inward laughter, and went 
into the next room. 
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For perhaps ten minutes I examined those canvases, and as I did so 
the memory of that other portrait we had shown in London again 
came back to me. He had spoken the truth when he had said these 
others were only ‘ sketches.’ Though they looked finished enough 
there wasn’t one of them which had that mastery which had made 
the London portrait unique. But what held me now was to stand 
in this studio and see displayed all around me that amazing recapitula- 
tion of the one, single subject. It was as though in his attempt to 
capture something which had constantly eluded him the artist had 
been driven to every conceivable kind of technical experiment. 
No two canvases were alike. In each there was some slight variation, 
either in the light or the pose. And there was more beside these 
paintings. There was also a whole collection of drawings in pencil 
and chalk ; studies of an arm, the hands, a profile, the slant of a 
shoulder ; each one of them a part of the whole separately thought 
over and carefully worked at for the final, finished portrait. If 
ever there was an example of genius being the supreme capacity 
for taking pains, I had that example right here in front of me ! 

On a sudden I found myself wondering which of them was the 
artist. It was hard to imagine those deformed hands holding a brush 
or a palette ; yet I didn’t think they could be his wife’s work. But 
already I remembered I'd been guilty of misjudging her, merely 
by the appearance she presented. 

Then I saw she had come into the studio and was standing a little 
way off, watching me. She had another bottle in her hand, and her 
expression was as sullen and unfriendly as before. 

“Is this your work, or his?” I asked. 

“What is that to you?” 

“I merely wondered.” 

“Why should you wonder?” 

“ Because I am interested in painting, and these things are wonder- 
fully fine. Did you do them?” 

“No,” she muttered. “ He did.” 

“ He is a magnificent artist.” 

“Is he?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and went into the next room. I 
followed her and seated myself again in my chair. I had no intention 
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now of leaving that house. She poured us each a glass of wine, 
then left us. This time I noticed she was careful to shut the door 
of the studio behind her. 

My host drank a little of his wine, and looked at me. 

“Well,” he said, “ now that you’ve examined my work, are you 
still of the same opinion? Do you still find that young man such a 
hero?” 

“Wasn't that your intention?” I answered. “To paint him as 


such ? 


“* My intention,” he snapped, “ was the very reverse. For he was 
the most perfect specimen of a coward it’s ever been my lot to run 
across |” 

“ A coward!” I exclaimed, extremely taken aback. 

“Good God, can’t you recognise it—even in those sketches ?” 

“No,” I answered. “I saw nothing there to suggest cowardice.” 

“But you would have—had you seen the finished portrait ! 
You'd have seen it then—in the eyes!” 

“Is that then what you captured?” I asked, astonished that an 
artist possessed of his gifts could fail so completely in his intention. 

He threw me a glance of triumph. 

“I more than captured it. I immortalised it! One look at those 
eyes and you knew at once what was wrong with him. You couldn’t 
possibly make any mistake about it. It was there as I meant it to be— 
for all the world to see! As clear as the hair on his head, or the clothes 
on his back !” 

“And what, precisely,” I asked, “was there for all the world 
to see?” 

“Why, that he was terrified—terrified out of his wits!” 

He gave again that unpleasant chuckle. 

“ Ah, my friend. I’m glad to have you here. It’s what I needed. 
Someone to talk to.” 

Then, settling himself more comfortably into his chair, he moved 
his huge moon face nearer to mine with an air of taking me into his 
confidence. 

“What rubbish the whole theory of pre-destination is! As though 
anything ever happens to us because it’s been preordained ! Fate, 
I assure you, couldn’t be more disinterested in the things we long 
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for. It merely passes the buck, and leaves us struggling with our 
own free-will. The only things that happen to us of our liking are 
those things we will to happen. And I willed that portrait to happen. 
You've now discovered who I am. I cannot put you off the scent a 
second time by quoting Plato—though, mark you, | still stand by 
what I said. Because I’m a dog who has had to paint for his living, 
I'll not be labelled along with the rest of that canine world! They're 
a shifty lot. And in my time they've treated me shabbily enough. 
Not only the big dogs, but the lesser breed as well—those little yelping 
pups who call themselves critics, dealers, and art-historians! Oh, 
they're all much of a muchness. Little things who'd snarl and snap 
at the heels of anyone they thought had more to offer than they had ! 
I've gone through the mill, I can tell you. And I’ve known as much 
of the rough as the smooth. - But one day I determined I'd show them 
all what I could do. When I was young how they tried to crush 
me! But I defeated their little schemes. I found a way whereby 
I could cut the ground from under their feet, and where they couldn’t 
sell one canvas I could get rid of a hundred! I earned sums which 
would have broken their hearts !” 


“Forgive me for asking,” I interrupted, “ but who are you? 
What is your name?” 


“ It’s of no consequence. I never worked under my own name.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I should never have earned a sou if I had.” 

He paused for a moment, and looked reflectively at me. 

“T went in for fakes. I painted fake portraits. There wasn’t a 
painter whose style I couldn’t successfully imitate—whether it was 
Rembrandt, Titian, della Francesca, or Cézanne! When those dogs 
hounded me on to the streets that’s what I was forced to take to ! 
And that profession earned me a rich harvest. My work went all 
over the world, and you will find examples of it in Germany, Italy, 
France, England, and America. Do you remember the Leonardo 
that was discovered in a garret in Milan, the great portrait said to 
be of the famous Sforza? That was my work. Do you recollect 
those five Goya portraits now hanging in a private collection in 
Chicago which turned up in an old junkshop in Saragossa? They 
also were my work. Oh, I could quote you dozens more. You 
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may say what I did was unethical—that I was nothing more than a 
common fraud. But if there are men on this earth so rich and who 
are such fools that they are as satisfied with the fake as the original, 
then surely they deserve no pity—cither from you, or from me.” 

“ But how on earth did you get rid of the stuff?”’ I asked. 

He chuckled again. 

“Through a dealer,” he said. “The biggest in the business. 
The one who stood in the highest repute.” 

“He took an incredible risk.” 

“He could afford to.” 

“If ever it had come out you would both have served a life- 
sentence.” 

“I cannot imagine anyone in those days,” he answered, “ having 
the courage to sentence old Alphonse Moinet. His name in the 
art world was too highly thought of. He was as untouchable as the 
Archangel Gabriel.” 

“ Alphonse Moinet !” I exclaimed, almost jumping out of my chair. 

“None other. But if old Alphonse made a fortune out of me I 
had no cause to complain. For he made me ample recompense.” 

I could hardly credit what he had told me. And then I recollected 
how old Alphonse had always that knack of finding some missing 
masterpiece, and how, that year I joined the firm, he had found 
not only an unknown Holbein, but also a Sodoma, and two long-lost 
Cranachs, all of which had gone to America and fetched astronomical 
sums. 

“Did Moinet never see any of your original work?” I asked. 

“He wasn’t interested in it.” 

“But he knew it?” I persisted. 

“No. We first met when I went to see him in Amsterdam. 
I showed him a Vermeer which I told him belonged to a family I 
knew. He was greatly struck with it. I then told him it was my 
own fabrication. That started us off.” 

He finished his glass of wine, and went on with his story. 

“ After the old man had set me on my feet, I took a house at Ypres, 
where no-one knew me, and where I could work in peace and seclu- 
sion. I executed old Moinet’s commissions for him in that house. 
I was there nearly twenty years, and I lived like a fighting cock. 
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I smoked cigars from Havana, and had a cellar drawn from the best 
caves in France.” 

“ But didn’t you get sick of making fakes? Of working in the 
medium of someone else? Didn’t you ever want to attempt some- 
thing for your own sake? To find a style of your own?” 

“ Ah, there you've put your finger on it. Of course that is what 
I wanted. But I'd grown used to the fleshpots, and the two didn’t 
go together. Also, you must understand, I was kept so occupied in 
the way of imitation that I could never find a moment to work at 
anything else. I had to make long journeys; I had to study my 
subjects; I had to busy myself with research. None the less, | 
willed a day should come when I'd be my own master—when I'd 
have my own great opportunity.” 

He paused again. 

“ That day came, halfway through this last War. It came, to be 
exact, in 1916. I'd left Ypres. Everything I'd had there had been 
blown to dust and ashes. Homeless, and destitute, I was forced to 
do what others in a similar plight were being forced to do. I took 
to the road. I wandered south. And when I'd wandered far enough 
I settled at last at a farm some thirty odd kilometres south of Cambrai. 
And there I stayed for the rest of the War. The battles raged around 
me; but I was left undisturbed. I had some canvases and some 
paints with me, and that was all I needed of this world’s goods.” 

“Were you alone?” I asked. 

“No. I took Marie south with me. I'd married her just before 
the War. I was beginning to have trouble with my heart. I married 
her because it was necessary I should have someone to look after 
me. 

“You were fortunate to have her with you,” I said. 

“It was purely a business arrangement,” he snapped back. “ Her 
people were as poor as church mice. They did very well out of me. 
When I married, her parents forced me to settle a sum on them. 
It was not exactly,” he added, with a sneer, “ what you might term 
a love-match !” 

Abruptly he swung round and faced me. 

“ But it was there, in that farmhouse near Cambrai, that that young 
man came to me. He came in answer to my will. I willed him to 
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come. He came in order to provide me with the opportunity I'd so 
long waited for.” 

As abruptly as he had turned to me he now lapsed into silence. 
On a sudden the house seemed extraordinarily still. Even the sounds 
outside in the yard died down. 

I got up to fill our glasses again, then quietly sat and waited for him 
to go on. 

At last he stirred, and continued with what he had to tell me. 

“I'd been in that farmhouse for nearly a year. And during that 
time I had worked night and day to rediscover myself. All I'd done 
before I now regarded with disgust and loathing. For too long— 
for more than twenty years—I'd been a mere lickspittle to the work 
of other men. At last I had the time and opportunity to think of 
something else ; to solve my own technique ; and to produce that 
handful of masterpieces of which I was certain I was capable. In 
mastering the technique of others I had stumbled upon a thousand 
and one secrets. My problem now was to combine what I knew 
with what I knew could still be done. Week after week I sat in that 
farmhouse searching, as you might say, for a formula ; for a formula 
which would be, which only could me, my own. In front of his 
talent the artist is naked. Now I tried to strip myself as naked as 
the hour when I was born ; to free myself from that bondage of the 
past; to cut adrift for ever from that vile anonymity which had 
been forced on me by circumstance. From the room where I worked 
I could hear the cannon roaring in my ears. At night I would see 
the Verey lights flaring into the sky. And sometimes I could smell the 
stench of carbide. But these things didn’t distress me. On the con- 
trary, | was exhilarated by them. They became meat and drink to me. 
They added to my confidence. _| felt like Praxiteles, chiselling away at 
his Parian marble, whilst the wars of the Athenians were being waged 
on his very doorstep. I felt like Beethoven, deafened by the cannon 
outside Vienna, settling down to write his last quartets. 1 felt, instead 
of being cursed as I'd been before, that my supreme opportunity had 
come, and that even the worst elements of war and destruction were 
ranged on my side to help me. The creative artist works best when 
he works under pressure—not from without, but from within. Then 
the blood flows full in his veins, and he is able to project himself 
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beyond his own capacity. Never believe those fools who say the 
happy man is he who knows his limitation. The happy man is the 
man who knows no limitation.” 

Abruptly he wheeled round again. 

“Tt was then that he came—that young Englishman.” 

He paused : and this time the silence of the room was broken by 
his heavy, laboured breathing. His head fell forward, and for a while 
it was as though he had forgotten my presence ; as though, in that 
recapitulation of the past, he himself had been drawn back into it. 
That flushed, unhealthy colour faded away, and was replaced by a 
death-like pallor. Then, once more, he took up the thread of his 
story, and as the words gathered in his mind, it was as though he had 
no wish to draw rein, but to go on and on until he had finally ex- 
hausted all he had to tell. In such a mood might a man linger in the 
dark comfort of the confessional. 

“* He’d been wounded in battle, and taken prisoner. The Germans 
were transporting him to one of their prison-camps north of Cambrai. 
But somehow he had managed to give them the slip. And he had 
wandered south, crawling on hands and belly, hiding by day in the 
ditches and hedgerows, and only moving on at night. It was Marie 
who found him—in the wood behind the house. She dressed his 
wounds, brought him something to eat, and then, under cover of 
darkness, brought him to me. But it was I who sheltered him. I 
who hid him in my own room. I who took the risk of being tortured, 
or shot !” 

He lifted his glass, and drained the wine from it. 

“ The moment I set eyes on him I knew he had come to my bidding. 
For it was that face, and no other, which had haunted my dreams 
night after night, ever since I came to Cambrai. Had I searched the 
whole wide world I should never have found another like it. With 
that perfect face and form beside me I could paint a portrait which 
would defy time. He'd been wounded in the leg, and the arm. 
Marie wanted to give him clean bandages ; she wanted to wash the 
blood from his uniform. But I wouldn’t let her. I wanted the 
whole of him left untouched, just as he had come to me that night, 
walking out of the dark into my lamplit room. After he had rested 
a few days I got out my paints, stretched my canvas, and put him in 
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that chair—in the one you yourself are now sitting. And there he 
would sit, morning after morning, with the light falling on that 
angelic face, his skin as clear as a child’s and those wide-set brilliant 
blue eyes fixed steadily on me. Oh, never could I have wished for 
a period of greater happiness! Never could I have found a more 
perfect subject! He had everything to offer me! Those portraits 
in the next room—there are no less than ten of them—were flung 
on to canvas in as many days. In each I tried to capture a twofold 
essence ; not only the core of him, but also the core of myself. I 
wanted to make the finished portrait something unique in the history 
of portraiture ; to make of it a sort of dual exploration into the 
creative unknown. I’ve already told you the artist is naked in 
front of his talent. And now I longed not only to strip myself, but 
also him, so that on that piece of canvas should one day stand revealed 
the image of us both. For weeks I worked, like a man possessed, 
in a white heat of creation, hardly stopping for food or drink. I 
had willed him to come. And he had come. Now I willed that 
our two spirits should be joined together.” 

He paused again. Then his eyes narrowed, and he began suddenly 
to shake with that old disquieting rage. 

“ But just as I was on the verge, on the very edge of finding my 
final, perfect expression—of concentrating all I had to give—he 
deserted me! One morning I noticed there was something wrong 
with him. He seemed, somehow, different; not his usual self. 
He had lost his pose. I struggled for hours to get him back into it. 
But something in him acted against me. It was as though obstinately, 
deliberately, he was withdrawing himself from me. I couldn’t think 
why he should suddenly behave in this way. And then I saw 
what was the matter with him! This gallant young English officer, 
who had gone into battle, who had been wounded, who had braved 
God knows what hardships in order to escape from the enemy—this 
glorious hero was terrified! He was as palpitating with fear as a 
rabbit! And of whom do you imagine he was afraid? Why, he 
was afraid of me! You'd have thought I was the devil himself, so 
terrified he was that I should come near him, that I should even touch 
him! He sat there staring at me, his eyes glazed with fear. And 
for a fortnight he remained like that—in a state which I can only 
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describe as the most abject hysteria. But I was determined to finish 
my picture. For if I could not finish it 1 knew I should never find 
myself—never complete anything of my own. And so it became 
another sort of battle; one his soldier’s uniform hadn’t equipped 
him for. It was simply a question of which one of us would pre- 
dominate ; which one of us would win. His will—or mine.” 

His lips started to work, and that unbearable expression of malice 
slowly returned to his face. 

“Well, I decided to exercise my powers with caution. I didn’t 
want him too openly to see what I was working at. I wanted to 
weaken and subdue his spirit before he could summon too much of 
it. Then one morning I came in and discovered him with his head 
in his hands—praying ! Calling on God to preserve him! And 
with that last intolerable piece of effrontery I snatched up my paints 
and, as he lifted his head and looked at me, I painted in those eyes 
with all they held of his miserable, craven, glaring fear !” 

He paused for a moment, and suddenly started to turn and twist 
those swollen hands. 

“ But that evening he disappeared from the house. And I never 
saw him again. He'd left me for ever. Disowned me.” 

“ Did you never discover where he went to ?”” I asked, after a while. 

He ignored my question. 

“ But though he may have disowned me, I wasn’t so easily disposed 
to disown him. 1 had that portrait, and with it I had caught his 
spirit for ever—like a fly in amber. There he was, for all the world 
to see, preserved, imprisoned, held for eternity. The portrait of 
one of England’s craven young officers. Ah yes, in the end I caught 
him as he was. I painted my picture, and thereby immortalised the 
supreme coward !” 

The old livid colour came slowly creeping back into his face, and 
I could feel him gradually working himself up into another of those 
violent storms of rage. That overmastering aversion I had earlier 
felt for him returned more strongly than before. 

“ But what I painted was a masterpiece. Even my worst critics 
wouldn’t have denied me that. One day, if it hasn’t irretrievably 
been lost, it'll tum up somewhere. And men will talk about it 
wherever it is shown.” 
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He moved restlessly in his chair, and swung in that abrupt manner 
towards me. 

“ But it’ll never be shown in England !” he cried. “ There they'd 
tear it to pieces!” 

Those small, staring, watery eyes, as they now glared at me, seemed 
almost to burst from their sockets. For one moment I thought he was 
going to rise, and lash out at me. Then he gave a sort of long, shudder- 
ing sigh, and before I could reach forward to help him he had lurched 
out of that high-backed chair and fallen flat on his face at my feet. 

I ran to the door, and shouted for the woman. 

Together we managed somehow to move him; but he was too 
much of a weight for us to get him any distance. And so we pulled 
a mattress into the room and made up a bed on that tiled floor, and 
rolled him upon it. Then we covered him over. 

She told me it was his second stroke. 

I stayed with him whilst she went to the village to call the doctor. 

* * * * * 

Later that evening I walked again down to the house. He had 
died without recovering consciousness. The woman was alone in 
the house with him. She showed no sign whatsoever of grief. 
While I was there she went out and shut up the pigs and the chickens, 
and gave the dog its meal. She moved about the place as though 
nothing had come between her and her usual household chores. 

Before leaving her I asked whether I might go once again into the 
studio to look at those pictures he had talked so much about before 
that final stroke had come upon him. She came into the studio 
with me and as we moved from one canvas to another I suddenly 
saw that her expression for the first time held a note of softness, almost 
of compassion. 

“What was he really like?” I asked. 

“There was only good in him,” she said. “ And he had infinite 
courage. He knew what it was to face evil.” 

We came out of the house and she walked with me as far as the 
garden gate. 

“| think I should tell you,” I said, “ that I know where that finished 
portrait is to be found. It was sent to England, five years ago, to a 
firm of picture-dealers with whom I happen to be connected.” 
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“ Moinet & Sons,” she said. 
“Then you knew !” 

“ Naturally I knew. For it was I who sent it.” 

“And you never told him?” 

“Why should I have?” 

Behind her, in that house, his vast figure was not yet cold; yet 
she could talk in this cool, disdainful manner. 


“ But you have given the picture to them, haven’t you?” she went on. 


“To whom? 

“ His family, of course. It was for that reason I sent it. So that 
they should have something to remember him by.” 

“He had no family. There is no-one to claim it.” 

Half hesitant she looked up at me, her lips parted, her little pinched 
face curiously flushed, and I could see what was in her mind. 

“I shall send it back to you,” I said. “If you want it.” 

An emotion I should never have suspected welled up into that 
new, tender expression she now showed me. 

“Then I can stay on here,” she said. “ For it will be here. To 
protect me. To rid this place of the evil that has lived here so long.” 
“I shall send it to you the moment I get back to England.” 

I took a card out of my wallet, and gave her a pencil. 

“Write your name, and the address of this house.” 

She did so : then, as I was turning to go, I asked two last questions. 

“ Did you scratch that inscription on the back of the canvas when 
you sent it to Moinet & Sons?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because that was what it was.” 

Yes, I thought. Her answer seemed truthful enough. Then I 
asked my second, and last, question. 

“ And what happened to him? To that young English officer ?” 

“He died. Of his wounds. I found him three days later, in the 
wood behind the house where I'd first seen him.” 

She held her thin hands together, and the tears now poured down 
her face. 

“I buried him there. In that wood.” 

Then she turned and fled from me, back into the house. 
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BY JACK SMITH-HUGHES 


NE of Saki’s characters once achieved parliamentary 
notoriety with his observation that Crete had more history 
than she could consume locally ; but since those turbulent 
Edwardian days the island has, quite unfairly, achieved 
public interest only in wartime. Little enough has been written 
about the Cretans, save by archacologists, travellers of a snobbish 
bygone age and the occasional writer of war memoirs. It has 
fallen to a Cretan to perform the long overdue task, and George 
Psychoundakis in The Cretan Runner portrays the modern Cretans 
as I hope posterity will know them, with their splendid genius for 
the unexpected and their inflexible loyalties. 

To the casual beholder, as I was when first posted there at the end 
of 1940, the Cretans are a cheerful, hospitable people, fond of laugh- 
ing and talking over their wine or their tsikoudia, and equally fond 
of sharing the bottle with the stranger : like all Greeks, the xenophile 
tradition is still very much alive to-day. Because Greeks are found 
so often in the catering trade, there used to be a misguided belief 
that they were barely distinguishable from Italians, but the only 
people that I would care to liken them to are the Spaniards. Their 
blood, as with all Mediterranean people, was always near the boil, 
and there were several vendettas in progress and the fact that the 
vendetta still survives in Crete, after it has practically died out in 
the rest of Greece (save for one of the prongs of the Peloponnese), 
gives the clue to the dominant feature of the local character. Cretan 
ways are primitive, harsh beyond the point of reason, and there is 
no squeamish revulsion from blood-letting. 

For that the Ottomans must take a very full share of the blame ; 
in 1940, only Cretans under the age of twenty-nine had been born 
Greek subjects and every Cretan over the age of forty-three had 
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been born, technically, a Turk. The satraps of Stamboul were still 
a vivid recollection of the middle-aged. To some extent, the Cretan 
was inclined to live on the memory of those days of atrocity and 
temporary triumph, sometimes only a triumph at the bar of history, 
as when Abbot Gabriel blew himself up in Arkadi Monastery rather 
than surrender. The hero of the last, and successful, rising against 
the Turks had been Venizelos, who was to become the first Cretan 
of international stature since El Greco. He had died in 1936, but 
the average Cretan decided his attitude to any grave problem on 
what he knew, or thought he knew, of the dead leader’s opinions. 

Venizelos had had his quarrels with the Royal House, so the 
Cretans were solidly republican ; this situation was not improved 
from the kingly standpoint from the fact that Greek, normally so 
rich a language, uses the same word ' for ‘ republic’ as it does for 
*democracy.’ Venizelos had sent a Greek division to fight the 
Bolsheviks in the Ukraine, so the Cretans were anti-communist. 
Venizelos had hated the Germans and had never been enthusiastic 
about the Italians ; he had liked the British (subject to reservations 
about Cyprus) and the French, which was convenient in view of the 
way in which Europe had decided to fight the second world war. 
Venizelos had loathed Metaxas, while admiring his military genius ; 
Metaxas was the dictator in 1940 and, so far as Cretans were concerned, 
the sooner he gave up politics and confined his attentions to the war, 
the better. 

On one man’s likes and dislikes the Cretans framed their opinions ; 
one man’s prejudices became an island’s dogma. The Cretans had 
drawn a rigid line between black and white, and had left no room 
for grey. When two Royalist officers fired on Venizelos in Paris, 
a Cretan mob in Athens led by Major Paul Gyparis, a distant kinsman 
of George Psychoundakis by the way,” sacked the homes of leading 
anti-Venizelists while some of them butchered a harmless poet-diplomat, 
lon Dragoumis. And so, when they spoke in their cafés, over their 


* Anpoxpatia is the word. ‘Peynodprduma means a felt hat: with such 


limitations of vocabulary, American politics must be harder than ever to 
comprehend. 


*In 1945, Gyparis, much mellowed, was a colonel and military governor of 
Canea. 
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thick glasses of rich unresinated red wine, of what they would do to 
any Italian or German, should he ever fall into their hands, I was 
not prepared to question their sincerity. The doubters had to revise 
their opinions when the general was assassinated. 

I was not an eye-witness of his fate, indeed I never even met the 
general, but I was to hear the details of his end too often not to know 
that they were substantially true. I searched in vain for some measure 
of confirmation in the local press at the time, but not a single word 
appeared. Perhaps I should not have been surprised at this, for the 
story was an ugly one, and only too likely to be copied in days of 
defeat. The Greek authorities were not prepared even to mention 
that the general had died, but then, only a few days previously, they 
had had bitter enough experience of what rumour could make with 
a report of sudden death. 

When the Germans finally smashed the Greek line in April 1941, 
the Greek Prime Minister of the day was an unspectacular banker 
named Alexander Korizis. Suddenly, without warning, the national 
press announced that he had died ; in fact the wretched man had, as 
the world was later permitted to know, lost his nerve and blown out 
his brains. But, at the time, rumour insisted that he had gone to 
the palace to tender his resignation ; that the King had taxed his 
Premier with some unintentional breach of security which had 
materially assisted the Germans ; and that the King had himself shot 
Korizis dead. The story was widely accepted in Crete, and I remem- 
ber the wealth of corroborative details of how the King was standing 
on the top of the stairs and how Korizis had met his doom when 
half-way down. The succeeding government, a motley team of 
Metaxists, diluted with Cretans to make it more acceptable on arrival 
in the last free portion of Greek soil, perhaps should not therefore be 
blamed too harshly for its reticence over the general. 

The Cretans were always tough fighters, and the Fifth Division, 
into which they were formed, had inevitably been destined for the 
heart of the battle in the Albanian highlands. Unfortunately Metaxas, 
who had been in power for four years when Mussolini set out on his 
crazy Balkan venture in 1940, did not trust the Cretans who, irre- 
vocably committed to the ghost of Venizelos, had only two years 
previously organised an armed rising against their Metaxist governor. 
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Since then, the command of the Fifth Division had been entrusted 
to strong men, upon whom the dictator could personally rely, and 
it was not surprising that the divisional commander was about as 
popular with the Cretans as an Irish landlord during a famine. 

The general, with the resplendent name of Epaminondas Papaster- 
giou, had gone with his troops to the Albanian front and had, I 
believe, fought courageously and skilfully, though without receiving 
public acknowledgement. Metaxas did not believe in giving gratui- 
tous publicity to his military leaders ; in fact, it is doubtful if the names 
of even his corps commanders in Albania were known to the general 
public until they emerged, like their counterparts in France (and 
probably no worse than Weygand or Huntzinger) as leaders of the 
first government to be set up by the German conqueror. 

Among the troops comprised in the capitulation of Jannina were 
the heroes of the Cretan Division who, in common with the rest of 
the Greek Army, were left to fend for themselves: the Germans 
were not prepared to waste time and money on feeding them in 
prison camps. But the lot of the Cretans was harder than that of 
most of the troops, because they could not go home. King George 
and the lawful government were still holding Crete, and the enemy 
was not prepared to see the last bastion reinforced. The only route 
to Crete was by small caique, through the sea and air patrols of the 
enemy. 

For some reason which I have never heard precisely explained, 
General Papastergiou was not with his troops at the time of the 
capitulation. This was his misfortune, as he might then have become 
a junior minister in the puppet government, could have resigned after 
a decent interval, and would probably have escaped any serious 
penalty after the war was over. In fact, the general was in Athens, 
probably making some perfectly genuine visit to the War Office. 
As he was unable to make any arrangements with the new govern- 
ment to accompany them to Crete, he resolved to go there as best 
he could in order to continue the fight. He had before him the 
possibility of a great future; his superiors in the hierarchy had 
capitulated, and the generals who were being recalled from retirement 
in Crete were men without recent battle experience. His motives 
may have been mixed, but they were fundamentally patriotic ; the 
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easier furrow was to stay in Athens and rely on friends in the puppet 
administration, comrades of the Albanian campaign. 

So General Papastergiou found a caique which, after a short, over- 
crowded and adventurous voyage, brought him to that charming 
little west Cretan haven of Kasteli Kisamou, capital of an eparchy 
and even in Venetian times justly renowned for the excellence of its 
red wine and the succulence of its red mullet. He landed, it seems, 
without undue demonstration and made for the outskirts of the town, 
where some relatives lived. Word of his arrival quickly spread, and 
with it ugly rumour. It was known that the Cretan Division had 
been abandoned to wander homelessly on the mainland. It did not 
seem right to the Kisamots that almost the sole survivor of that proud 
formation should be its commander. The relatives of the missing 
men wanted news, and a deputation went to call on the general. 
The deputation is said, by tradition, to have consisted largely of 
women, but I suspect that there were plenty of male troublemakers in 
the crowd, only too prepared to create an incident which might 
persuade the newly arrived Royalist government to dismiss the 
remaining Metaxists and replace them with Cretans. It was also 
just the sort of venture with which Communist agitators would be 
associated. 

The General met the deputation near a little bridge on the road. 
He was asked, none too politely, how it had come about that he was 
in the island without his troops. His explanations were roughly cut 
short with such shouts as : 

“Where are our brothers?” 

“When shall we see them again ?” 

“Where are our sons and husbands ?” 

“ He’s a traitor, just like the other generals in Athens !” 

“He’s not a Cretan, that’s why he did it.” 

“ Let’s kill him !” 

And then somebody threw the first stone. The result was infec- 
tious, for stones are plentiful outside any Cretan village. The General 
was struck about the face and body. He raised an arm to protect 
himself, blood began to run down his face, and before the crowd had 
fully realised what was happening, the commander of the Cretan 
Division was prostrate on the dusty road. For him there was to be 
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no mercy, and nobody ever troubled to ascertain exactly how he 
died. Legend has it that the stones continued to rain until his body 
was completely covered, but this seems a little too picturesque. And 
then the crowd left him, while his friends took back the body to 
his wife and schoolgirl daughter. Their only consolation was that 
he must have lost consciousness at an early stage of these grim alfresco 
proceedings, so reminiscent of Biblical days. 

He was not, by all accounts, an evil man. My brother-in-law, who 
is a Cretan and knew him personally, reckoned him a decent and 
kindly person. Yet it was to be his destiny to suffer for the crimes 
of others, the generals who signed the capitulation of Jannina. He 
saw the path of duty as avoiding captivity, and he followed that path 
at some personal risk in crossing the Aegean in the existing circum- 
stances. It was his misfortune that his conduct was construed by the 
wives and mothers of his men as desertion of them. He was never 
avenged, and I believe I am correct in saying that no investigation was 
ever made into this murder, which has now passed into Kisamot legend 
as an act of popular justice. Other Cretans are not so proud of it. 

His death convinced the new government in Crete of the power- 
lessness of its gendarmerie to protect them. The more compromised 
members of it fled to the pyramids of Egypt with all convenient 
speed, and a veil of silence was drawn over an embarrassing incident. 
As for the British in Crete, they were hardly concerned with the 
ethics of the case, although it was encouraging to see that the Cretans 
meant business, and would fight to the bitter end everything and 
everyone who seemed to them to be in the slightest way tainted with 
Axis sympathies. Their island was to enjoy but one more month 
of freedom before it, too, fell to the German invader ; then came 
the hour of George Psychoundakis and men like him, men who 
were to show those who had the privilege of serving with them 
that their sympathies went far beyond a brutal gesture of defiance 
against an unarmed and utterly misunderstood divisional commander. 
The Turks that their fathers had talked of became reborn overnight 
in the shape of the Germans, and the Cretans were not going to 
betray their heritage. Woebetide any Cretan suspected of friendship 
with the Germans at any time of his life, for he would never satisfy 
his compatriots that he was no traitor. 
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When Greece was free again, the Cretans were able to derive the 
deepest satisfaction from the fact that the only German military 
commanders to be put on trial for war crimes in Greece had all com- 
manded in Crete. One, Andrae, was lucky to be merely imprisoned, 
but the other two, Muller and Brauer, were shot by a firing squad. 
The Cretan mind has always understood the execution of prominent 
personalities, and regards Voltaire’s theory for the reasons behind 
the execution of Admiral Byng as entirely satisfactory. 
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The Allies 


BY BRIGID BROPHY 


KNEW even then that I had a double attitude towards the funny 
little girl my sister. I had no words for it, but I knew it: and 
it came out clearly the day of the party. 

That morning I felt bold : that was to say, I interested myself 
in grown-up affairs. Mother and I ripped open cigarette packets and 
then stood the cigarettes by handfuls in old cups. The cups were 
china and pretty, but they had no saucers. Most of the year they were 
stacked, useless, at the bottom of a dusty cupboard. My mother 
opened several jars of olives. We put the olives on old saucers that 
had no cups. I carried the cigarette and olive containers, two by two, 
carefully, into the drawing-room and disposed them round the place 
on occasional tables, where the flowery china made little knots of 
colours. We had real flowers, too, in big bunches, on all the mantel- 
pieces and in the empty grates. My mother and I had cut them in 
the garden, going round with gardening gloves, scissors and a basket, 
taking not only hundreds of roses but bunches of delphiniums and 
lupins, which we did not usually cut for the house. 

While we were in the garden we caught sight of Georgina once 
or twice, pursuing the affairs of her own world, which I at other 
times shared with her. She kept well away from us, walking round 
with a big stick she had taken to carrying. Not only was she unable 
to understand the grown-up world: she could not bring herself to 
take an interest in it. She seemed to me then quite quaint ; remote 
from myself; a funny little girl. 

Mother and I went indoors again. The baker’s man delivered four 
dozen bridge rolls to the back door. The wine merchant’s man 
delivered four dozen bottles, of various shapes, to the front door, 
and Mother tipped him. I helped her stand the bottles on the 
big table in the drawing-room. Then she brought in a tray of 
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glasses, and began to polish them and set them out in front of the 
bottles. 

I was not allowed to help in case I broke the glass. 

I stayed, none-the-less, to talk to my mother. I asked her the func- 
tion of each kind of glass and tried to connect each one with one 
kind of bottle. I found it hard to keep Mother's answers in mind. 

I asked permission to try an olive. Mother granted it and I wan- 
dered round looking in all the saucers to find the fattest fruit. I 
bit into it and was horrified by the strength of the taste. It was not 
an immediately seductive taste: but I could see, as if it were some- 
thing very far off, how one might by perseverance come to like it. 
Yet one would, I felt, lose more than one gained: only a jaded 
palate would enjoy a taste so pungent. 

Perhaps it was disappointment with the olive ; perhaps it was just 
that I had given as much concentration as I could bear : anyway, my 
interest faded. 

Mother said there was no point in doing the bridge rolls yet : 
they would only dry up. She was going upstairs to make her bed- 
room ready. The women were to leave their coats there during 
the party. I daresay this sounded to me too much like housework, 
too little like celebration. A hope of bridge rolls, which I loved, 
might have held me. I used to eat them plain, biting into the ends, 
which reminded me of the sharp point of an elbow. As it was, I 
stayed behind while Mother went upstairs. The drawing-room bored 
me, and I wandered out through the conservatory into the garden. 

Georgina was at the very top end where everything had run to 
seed and there were patches of nettles. I found her beating the 
nettles with her stick. 

“What have you been doing?” 

“ Helping get the party ready.” 

“I know. But what? I saw you getting flowers.” 

“We got hundreds.” 

“You took delphiniums, didn’t you?’’ Georgina pointed with 
her stick to the delphinium bed. “ You can see where they've gone. 
It’s left gaps. What else did you do?” 

“Put out the cigarettes and the olives.” 

“ What are olives like ?”’ 
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Horrible.” 

My conscience troubled me as I said this, because I hadn’t precisely 
thought the olive horrible. 1 had thought it nice, but I hadn’t liked 
it. Or perhaps I had liked it but thought it horrible. 

However, Georgina was reassured to hear the olive condemned. 
She stopped flailing the nettles. 

“What have you been doing?” I asked her. 

She hesitated before telling me, and for a moment I thought I was 
not in her confidence. But the olive must have won her. 

“I’ve been going over it all. You know, looking at it.” 

I did know. I felt myself returned to our world, hers and mine. 
We were allies again, and she was no longer a funny little girl, remote 
and quaint, but my sister: an ally of such long standing that I no 
more deliberately observed her than I usually observed the furniture 
of our house or the contours of our garden. Today, however, was 
not usually. Our garden had been robbed to delight guests, and our 
house was to be thrown open to them. I knew exactly what my 
sister had been doing : she had been looking at our home deliberately, 
proprictorially, bit by bit, with a kind of nostalgia-in-anticipation 
lest after this evening's party something, some one bit of our world, 
should not be the same again. 

“Have you done the playroom ?”’ 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ And the garden?” 

“What haven't you done?” 

“ The conservatory.” 

So we went there together. I took great comfort in this alliance 
in which I, as elder partner, could look for support and admiration 
at all times and solace when the adult world had rebuffed me. 

The conservatory was, really, our favourite part of the house and 
garden, perhaps because it united the two. We could not have 
confessed it was our favourite without feeling disloyal to some other 
loved part. The whole place was our domain and empire. In our 
hearts, however, this was our capital city, our seat, our London. 

We passed the potted plants in review: two allied sovereigns 
inspecting their soldiery. The plants had been left by previous owners 
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of the house. Except to water them when they thought of it, our 
parents paid them no attention. They flourished without, although 
they produced more leaf than bloom. Since it contained nothing 
fragile, Georgina and I were left to do as we pleased in the conserva- 
tory. It was not kept tidy. There were always shrivelled geranium 
leaves on the stone floor—most of the plants were geraniums—and 
we shuffled through them deliberately. At all times of the year there 
were apples in the corner, stored carelessly in an old cricket bag. 
We were allowed to help ourselves. But it was carly summer, and 
there was nothing left but the end of last season’s crop, wrinkled and 
rotting. 

I remember the smell of warm geranium leaves. By mid-morning 
it was quite hot, and the heat was magnified by falling through the 
glass roof. Inside the little room there was an almost tangible 
warmth : it seemed to me to be furry, corresponding with the furri- 
ness of the plants. 

We lingered there, half drowsing in the luxurious atmosphere, 
noting all the grey leaves and the occasional red blooms, while Geor- 
gina dragged her stick through the fallen leaves below. At last we 
had finished, and she said : 

“Do you think they'll use the conservatory for the party ?”” 

“ Mother said it would make an overflow, if there were too many 
of them. She said it would be nice for a summer evening—warmer 
than the garden.” 

We were silent. 

I said: “ But we didn’t put any cigarettes in here.” 

Georgina said: “ They'll smoke their own.” It was something 
she had heard Father say. 

A new thought occurred to her and evidently it made her panicky, 
because she stuttered and for a moment could not expel it. It turned 
out to be: “ There aren’t any ashtrays here. Where will they put 
their cigarette ends?” 

“In the saucers of the flower-pots,” I said. 

We looked at them: the chipped, familiar saucers that had once 
been white but were now honestly and familiarly covered with soil— 
with great brown streaks of mud that had formed when the plants 
were watered. This dirt had long ago become encrusted, and therefore 
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naturalised, there. Georgina and I were both, I could tell, visualising 
these saucers as they would probably lock tomorrow, begrimed not 
with earth—our earth, from which we as yet felt no revulsion, as we 
did not from worms and toads—but with shreds and straggles of 
tobacco ; stubs which had become damp and on which the paper 
cover had floated apart, while the inside gave off a juicy, staining 
liquid ; dry stubs, neatly folded in two like a prawn, shameful, 
burnt-up black and curled round till it touched the pink, lipstick- 
stained mouth. 

Perhaps tomorrow Georgina’s stick, trailing in the dead leaves, 
would stir up an unnatural, brown spent match. 

Neither of us had words that could express what we felt. 1 was the 
one with a vocabulary, but it was immeasurably poor. In the end 
I just said: “Isn’t it awful.” 

Georgina could not say anything. She was grasping her stick very 
hard, and she leaned on it for a long time staring at the floor, at all 
the well-known cracks and the cobwebs in the corner. 

Presently she said, very urgently : 

“Janet?” 

“Yes?” 

“When you're grown-up, will you smoke ?” 

“Oh no,” I said. “It’s a filthy habit.” This, too, I had heard 
Father say. But he, even as he said it, did it. So it did not express 
the feeling of contamination I had at the thought. I experienced this 
feeling of dirtiness in my lungs themselves. 

“Will you use lipstick? Or powder?” 

“No. No!” 

My skin was at that moment so free, so receptive to the warmth and 
glory of the day, that I felt strangled when I imagined myself plastering 


it over. 


“ Or wear stockings 

My legs would feel suffocated. 

“Or carry a handbag ?” 

How could I restrict myself in any way so that I could not run 
when I wanted to? 

“ Or bother about clothes, or your hair, or wear a hat, or drink 
what they drink at parties ?”’ 
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“No,” I began, “no, never, not as long as I——” 

Our mother’s voice interrupted, calling coolly from some distant 
room within the house : 

“Children! Lunch!” 

“Coming,” I called. It was my part, as the elder sister, to 
reply. 

I said to Georgina: “Come on. You'd better leave your stick.” 
I did not use the condescending voice, a caricature of grown-up 
impatience, which I sometimes adopted, calling her stick a dirty old 
stick : for at that moment we were allies in a defensive alliance, em- 
battled, fighting in perhaps a lost cause, the two of us against the 
world. 


* * * * 


Georgina was sent up to bed almost as soon as the party began, 
having no time to do more than creep round, shunning the guests, 
not daring to eat the food, probably not gathering who anybody was. 
I was allowed to stay another half-hour. Gradually this was extended 
—to three-quarters, to a whole, to an hour and a quarter—as elderly 
men (so they seemed to me) begged my mother for an increase, like 
bishops asking for a half holiday. At last, however, I had to go. 
I kissed both my parents goodnight. Then I ran up the stairs alone : 
and I remember that I ran, whereas it was my usual habit to pull 
myself up three steps at a time, like a giant, proud of the strength in 
my legs. 

I ran straight into Mother’s bedroom where the big mirror was. 
Running was not enough : my feet were doing a tap-dance as a side- 
line, an excess of exultation. 

Strange coats lay on Mother’s bed. Most of them were pretty. 

I stood in front of the big mirror, gazing at my face. I was 
full of excitement at the daring, the adventure, of the question I 
was asking myself: could this face, this face, ever be thought 
pretty ? 

I lifted the lid of Mother’s powder bowl, which I was forbidden 
to do, and dabbed the puff on my nose. 

I could not stop myself dancing. 

I snatched an unfamiliar handbag from the bed and posed with it 
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in front of the mirror, the strap over my wrist. I stood on the ball 
of my feet, to simulate the look of high heels. 

I did not hear Georgina come into the bedroom, because she was 
wearing slippers. I heard the tap of her stick. Then I saw her behind 
me in the glass: her camel-coloured dressing-gown open on each 
side of her, the stick very upright in her hand : a figure like a prophet 
out of the Bible. 

Again I had no vocabulary. I knew I was seeing her with two 
pairs of eyes. In one aspect, she was a funny little girl, wearing a 
little girl’s pyjamas, looking solemn, on the point of tears because 
she was fighting in a hopeless cause which, in a few years’ time, she 
would not even want to win. In the other aspect, she was my sister, 
who had stayed awake, waiting for me to come and tell her I had 
hated the party. I knew that at Georgina’s age it was difficult to 
stay awake for an hour and a quarter. 

“What did you do at the party?” 

“I drank half a glass of sherry, anu Daddy let me smoke nearly 
all his cigarette.” 

I knew Georgina did not know what sherry was. 

To the Georgina who was my ally I wanted to explain that my 
conduct was excusable because it had come as such a surprise. Telling 
her about it had made me excited again, and surprised again. I had 
thought I was a hopeless cause: I had thought none of this could 
happen to me: I thought anything was justifiable that would make 
up to me what I had believed to be my inadequacy. 

Instead, I told her, in my grown-up voice : 

“Go to bed. You'll catch cold.” 

She went. 

In the mirror, there were again two aspects. One was the girl, 
eventually the woman, I would become. To her the ethical standard 
I had broken would exist no longer. The whole thing would be 
only a curious memory. Perhaps Georgina would have been too 
young to remember it at all. 

The other aspect was heartrending. I looked on the glass and saw 
myself for the first time as the betrayer. I had often been betrayed 
—by the grown-up world. I had never betrayed. 

It was dusk in summer, and very sad. 
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I saw that the adult world was one I should quite soon and quite 
inevitably join ; and it occurred to me that this world was perhaps 
one where treason and betrayal, committed perhaps without noticing, 


might be nothing out of the ordinary. 
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Brief Henry 
BY ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


These poems form part of a portrait in verse. 


a kind of brief bridge spanning the high summer of Elizabeth 

Tudor and the beginning of James Stuart's melancholy 
autumn. He was the eldest of the seven children of James Stuart 
and Anne of Denmark, of whom only he, Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
and Charles I survived. 

Henry of Stirling, that * paragon of princes,’ died of what was 
believed to be the first recorded case of typhoid fever in England. This 
Renaissance revenant lived for only eighteen and a half years (half of 
them in Scotland), a life free of any private or public conflict of major 
significance, but he was adored by all classes of Englishmen, was a 
model of chivalry and culture for the * jeunesse dorée,’ an inspiration to 
men of letters (George Chapman dedicated his translation of Homer to 
Henry), statesmen and explorers (Raleigh was a close friend and 
solicitous adviser), and a zealous champion of the navy, colonisation, 
of the preservation of English history, and Protestantism. Not even 
Hotspur had so captured the imagination and devotion of his people. 
And when Henry Stuart died at St. James’s, a rainbow appeared over 
the Palace. 

In the first poem the Prince is speaking of an expedition (1612) 
to discover the North-west Passage. He not only sponsored this little 
flotilla, captained by Thomas Button, but approved and signed a long 
and detailed list of instructions for the sailors, including some sharp 
orders for their moral behaviour ! 

According to the official records, Archibald Primrose was Prince 
Henry's Page of Honour, and so devoted was the Prince to Master 
Primrose that he constantly referred to him as his foster brother. Sir 
David Murray, Gentleman of the Bedchamber from Henry's childhood, 
was his royal master’s most trusted confidant. 
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NOT TO RETURN 


There is a touch of sadness in the sea, 
Watching the lonely caravel set sail, 
Her hold so crammed with hope and bravery, 
And some small-seeming men who cannot fail 
To find the uncleaved path, the unseen shore ; 
Conquerors of England’s wider acre, 
With prowess their sword and vision their doughty shield, 
Behind, beside, before. 
Sailors say the ocean is the maker 
Of sandy grave and wondrous coral field. 


If I were not heir apparent of this Isle, 
And could go forth like ordinary man, 
I would set my compass west awhile, 
Cross and re-cross the endless, salty span, 
Capture strange planets as they swim to view 
Upon the new horizon’s strand of gold. 
The sea has seized my restless heart forever, 
And soaked it through and through ! 
And all my dreaming days grow still and cold, 
And so does every princely, good endeavour. 


When I was a boy, in my first ship, Disdain, 

I sailed about the Thames like a black swan’s feather, 
I christened the Prince Royal in the rain— 

Then the moon appeared, and kinder weather. 
Discovery, Resolution, Peppercorn 

Are sailing West by North-west to explore 
The opening of an untried, shorter way :— 

In truth, why was I born 
To chafe and pace about this tiny floor, 

While others find a passage to Cathay ? 
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So I stand, mere watcher of the skies, 
Listening to all travellers’ golden tales 

Of pineapples and feathered men, with wild surmise, 
And smell Atlantic brine, and feel its gales, 

There surges in me such an unquenched love 
Of all their vessels’ very grace and motion 

That hastens the fever of these too short hours ; 
And, as I stare above, 

My ears shall always echo with the ocean, 

My nose shall smell much stranger, stronger flowers. 


There is a touch of sadness in the sea, 
Watching the lonely caravel set sail, 
Her hold so crammed with hope and bravery, 
And some small-seeming men who cannot fail. 


WOOD’S END 


Do I not look well enough today ? 
True answer give me ; 

Why, if I look so fair and strong, 
Do I feel so listless, wan and gone, 
As though my thread were wholly cut, 
And yet unspun ? 

Have I lived entire? Is my life now done ? 


Slow October all aflame and mist, 
Fever season ; 

So much unattended, so much lost, 

And yet this is the fruited prime, 
Reluctant death, unwilling, sad decline ; 
The toppled flower, rathe and lonely leaf, 
The silent slumber, gradual grief. 


I can no longer gladly leave my bed, 
And gallop forth ; 


Is this wood’s end, the end of green? 
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Oh, cease this talk of velvet peach 

And bright vigour that is ever mine ! 

Not mine, not now, and not again ! 

I am burdened with the season of long rain. 


Every limb is stiff with aching cold, 
Longing to drop asleep. 

How hot and moist my head ! 

Why am I stricken with ice and fire ? 
The tilt and tourney both are fled ; 

I hear the huntsman’s urgent horn, 

And can no longer ride, but lie and weep. 


Oh, for Stirling’s quiet, unfrenzied depths ! 
Free-running horse, 

A steady ship, and happy sound 

Of long ago gailliard and madrigal. 

My spring is past and yet it has not sprung ; 
The corn is cut, stored the unripened stalk ; 
The voyage done on my unfinished course. 


Do I not seem strong enough today ? 
True answer make ! 

Primrose, look not the other way 

And sigh as if in sight of death ! 

Better to dream asleep than dream awake ; 
So all my golden glory turns to grey ; 
Ago I've lived and now my span is done, 
My glass is full and yet it is not run. 


PASSAGE TO THE ABBEY 


Rougecroix, Bluemantle, black plumes and drums— 


Look, where the young Lord’s chariot comes 
Softly between the two tortured seas 
Of weeping men and anguished trees. 
Everywhere winter’s piercing breath, 
And everyone carries winter within ; 
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For the Prince has gone a-hunting 
To return no more ; 

And the Prince has gone a-sailing 
Afar from England’s shore. 


Baker, falconer, sewer, groom, 
Silently march in this cortege of gloom ; 
Chancellor, bishop, shipwright and page 
Move on this grieving, endless stage. 
Everywhere a trumpet shrills a cold song, 
And everyone hears a trumpet within ; 
For the Prince has gone a-tilting 
On some distant green ; 
And the Prince has stabbed a Turk’s head 
That never will be seen. 


Rougedragon, Portcullis, banners like fire— 
Glory the torch, the sword and the spire. 
Sir David sits frozen at his young Lord’s feet, 
And there is not a murmur heard in all the street. 
Everywhere black velvet hangs like a breath, 
And everyone wears a mourning within ; 
For the Prince is playing tennis, 
And racing up and down ; 
And the Prince is playing Oberon 
Without a crown ! 


From St. James's Palace to the Abbey door, 
Baron and beggarman, both are poor : 
Tolling bells pound like an ancient heart ; 
White rods and chevrons speak their part. 
Everywhere silence spreads its skein ; 
Everyone holds a silence within ; 
As the Prince passes by 
He would seem to keep 
A purple-robed, ermined, well-wrapt sleep. 
Mark you his passage, the ebb that was flow, 
Once future, now present and soon ago. 
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Himalayan Barbary 


CHRISTOPH VON FURER- 
HAIMENDORF 


An exploration by the author and his wife of the un- 
defined borderland between India and Tibet amongst 
the Dafla and the Apa Tani Tribes. 


** This is one of the best travel books I have ever read. 
It is extremely well written, often humorous and en- 
tirely free from technical jargon. We need a great 
many more studies of this kind.”’ The Observer. 


“It is an illuminating travel book, written by an 
anthropologist who knows how to make his story 
readable.” The Sunday Times. 


“Valuable to the anthropologist, and fascinating 
to the casual reader. It is a strange little world that 
is brought to light. This is exploration in the tradition 
of Mungo Park and Livingstone.”’ Glasgow Herald. 


Recommended to every reader who enjoys the 
better type of travel book.’’ Daily Mail. 


‘** A valuable addition to our knowledge of primitive 
peoples.”’ Birmingham Post. 
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Osbert Lancaster's new volume of Pocket Cartoons Tableaux 
Vivants will be published in October by Gryphon Books, 36 
Essex St., W.C.1, at 4/6 net. This drawing is not one of them. 
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